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The Ideal Investment | 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, 


The Life Annuity Bond of a sound 
and conservative organization is | 
one of the safest and best invest- 
ments to be had. 
Westminster College has written 
many annuity bonds; has never 
failed to pay annuities when due; 
manages its annuity business with 
the utmost care; pays up to 8%, 
using the established rates of all 
conservative organizations. 
In investing in our Annuity Bonds 
you are helping to build and en- 
large one of the oldest, best estab- 
lished Christian Colleges of the 
Country. You are helping to train 
a Christian Leadership in the 
future—one of the greatest needs 
of the Church. | 
Let us send you some literature. | 
| 





Missouri 
M. E. MELVIN, President. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Extract from a letter of April 16, 1920 














“T am much gratified at the work done there 
so far by my two sons and wish to send them 
back next fall. 


“In this connection, I desire to express my 
high opinion of the College, not only from past 
observation but now from a more direct and per- 
sonal touch with it by reason of the attendance 
of my boys there during this year, and with 
the enlarged facilities at hand I trust there lies 
ahead an even wider field of usefulness.” 

DAVIDSON meets the expectation of both 
parents and students. 


For catalog, address: 


F. W. HENGEVELD, Registrar, 
Room 113, Chambers Building, 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 




































































TIME TO ORDER 


STUDY BOOKS 








HOME MISSIONS 


FOR ADULT CLASSES 
“THE CROWDED WAYS” 
By Charles Hatch Sears, D. D. 

The author in this very interesting volume treats in a 
popular style the problems of reaching the un-churched in 
our cities, and shows that moral and religious conditions 
in our cities have a powerful influence upon the social and 
religious life of the entire country. Prices, Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 60c. 


“HELPS FOR LEADERS” OF THE CROWDED WAYS 
By Mrs. E. B. Paisley 
Price, 15c. 


FOR SENIORS AND INTERMEDIATES 
“PIONEERS OF GOODWILL” 
By H. B. Hunting 
Fascinating stories of twelve great pioneers in Home 
Mission work, this book containing material for the students. 
Price, 75c. 


“GOOD NEWS ACROSS THE CONTINENT” 
By Mary Jenness 
A course on Home Missions for leaders of Seniors and 
Intermediates, based on ‘‘Pioneers of Goodwill.’ Paper, 50c. 


“JUMPING BEANS” 
By R. N. McLean 
A practical book on the problems of working with children 
of immigrants. Paper, 75c. 
FOR PRIMARIES 
“RAFAEL AND CONSUELO” 
By Florence C. Means 
A story of two Mexican children told in an interesting 
fashion. Paper, 75c. 


Order All Text Books from the PRESBYTERIAN 
RICHMOND, VA., 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


FOR ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
“THE CHURCH IN CHINA” 
By Donald W. Richardson, D. D. 

As a missionary and teacher in China, Dr. Richardson 
rendered a great and lasting service. In this book he has 
given us a sane and clear-sighted analysis of conditions in 
that rapidly changing land and a frank discussion of the 
adaptations that must be made in future missionary ac- 
tivities. 

The writer has a charming literary style and the book is 
so arranged that it will be easy to teach. Price, Cloth, 
$1.00; Paper, 50c. 

“HELPS FOR LEADERS” OF THE CHURCH IN CHINA 
By E. D. Grant 
Price, 15c. 


“ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK” 
By Phillips 
Paper, 60c. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 
“SEVEN THOUSAND EMERALDS” 
By Laubach 
Paper, 75c. 


FOR JUNIORS 
“GOING TO JERUSALEM 
By Margaret Applegarth 
A charming story of the missionary enterprise through 
the centuries. Paper, 50c. 


FOR PRIMARIES 
“FILIPINO PLAYMATES” 
By Jean Moore Cavel 
Can be used with any group from 6 to 9 years of age. 
Paper, 75c. 
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In response to requests from 
Presbyterians in nearly all sec- | 
tions of the South, we have pre- 
pared new drawings and color 
plates, and have printed our 
beautiful and significant Seal 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
a size for framing, to be hung 
in the home, in the _ pastor’s 
study, in the church vestibule 
and in the Sunday School 
rooms. The various symbols in 
the Seal, from the dove at the 
top, to the scroll at the _ bot- 
tom, are shown in natural col- 
ors, and the whole is a thing 
of real beauty and inspiration. 
It is furnished in two grades 
of paper—plain ledger, and a 
handsome parchment paper, size 
12x164%. These will be mailed 
unframed, postpaid, at follow- 
ing prices: Ledger paper, 50c; 
parchment paper, 75c. Prices 
framed, $2.25 and $2.50, respec- 


tively. 
Free—With each Seal will be 


sent a folder giving full descrip- 


tion and meaning of the sym- 
bols. 


Send all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 











SPECIAL 


Order Your Supply of 


HOME MISSION 
TEXT BOOKS 
ase TODAY --- 

“THE CROWDED WAYS” 
By C. S. Hatch, D. D. 


Official book to be studied this 
month hy Woman’s Auxiliaries. 


Price, 50c 

















“LEADERS’ HELPS” 


With denominational material 
for special study. Prepared by 
Mrs. E. B. Paisley. 


Price, 15¢ 


Order all text books from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 



































THREE THINGS 


There are three things which I 
would not have for the world against 
me: My own conscience; the Word 
of God; the prayers of good peo- 
ple—Philip Henry, in 1674. 


—_-—— 9-—-— 


“If you want to be in the kind of a 
church 
Like the kind of a church you like. 
You needn’t slip your clothes in a 
grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 
For you'll only find what you left 
behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really 
new; 
It’s a knock at yourself when you 
knock your church, 
For it isn’t your church—it’s 
you.” 
—North Ave. Church News. 


0 


Holiness is not the way to Christ, 
but Christ is the way to holiness 








—Selected. 

eno anon 
“Count me oer’ earth’s’ chosen 
heroes—they were souls that 


stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for 
hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future 
saw the golden beam incline, 

To the side of perfect justice, mas- 
tered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to man- 
hood and to God’s supreme de- 
sign.” 

—Ez. 


577 





TWO 
‘SPECIAL 
BIBLES 


Both of the Bibles listed be- 
low are being sold far below 
the original price, and we 
recommend them to those need- 
ing a Bible for personal use or 
for a gift. The supply is lim- 
ited in both items and we can- 
not fill orders at these prices 
when our present stock is ex- 
hausted. 


BIBLE No. N-200X 


This Beautiful, Handy-Size, 
Large-Type, Fine Leather- 
Bound Bible is Offered 
at Almost Half Price 








The book has genuine leather bind- 
ing, overlapping covers, linen lining; 
genuine gold titles; red under geld 
edges ; silk headbands, silk marker, silk 
sewed. 

Self-pronouncing King James version. 
Printed in clear back-face type on India 
Bible paper. Size of page, 43x6% 
inches. It contains text and maps only 

Just the Bible for workers to carry. 
Can easily slip it into your coat pocket. 
It is ideal for boys and girls. 


Original Price, $3.75 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $2.25 
In Lots of 10 or More, 
$2.00 Each 


THIS IS NOT A PERMANENT 
OFFER 


We have only a limited supply, and 
this offer is good only as long as the 
stock lasts. Be sure to ask for Bible 
No. N-200X. 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
A NEW TRANSLATION 
By James Moffatt, D. D. 


This new translation of the whole 
Bible into the English language of to- 
day, by a scholar-teacher-preacher of 
world renown, is invaluable in studying 
the Book and in giving light on many 
hard places. It is in no sense intended 
to replace either the Authorized or the 
Revised versions, but any teacher, leader 
or preacher will find it vastly useful 
Heretofore the price has been about one- 
third higher for this book than the Spe- 
cial-Mark-Down Price of $3.25 we are 
now making. It is a beautiful book, 
printed in large type on regular Bible 
paper, bound in flexible leather-grain 
Keratol, red under gold edges. A full 
introduction, 43 pages in length, by Dr. 
Moffatt, is an added valuable feature. 

The supply is limited at the special 
sale price of $3.25. 


ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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CHARACTER AND VALUE 





WHAT ABOUT THE TWELVE? 
By Robert Freeman 


Not a history, although faithfully following the Biblical 
narratives. The book is a graphic portrayal of Jesus’ first 
followers, showing them to be human beings rather than 
saints. The author attempts in a realistic manner to 
show the probable reaction of these men to the astonishing 
new principles set forth by the Lord. Many fine stories, 
incidents, poems, etc., are used to illustrate the narra- 
tive and to make clearer the teachings from the lives of 
these men whose known actions and teachings are so often 
shrouded in church lore and mysticism. Price, $1.75. 


A DISCONTENTED OPTIMIST 
By Dr. M. S. Rice 


A volume of ten unusually striking and beautiful ser- 
mons. They proclaim a loyalty to Christ and His teachings 
that is indeed good to find in the midst of so much ques- 
tioning and uncertainty of this time. The author is a 
master of beautiful language, which is both brilliant and 
simple in its construction. This is a book that will be 
read with real pleasure and helpfulness, while the material 
it contains will prove equally useful to teachers and leaders 
in preparing lessons or talks. Price, $1.25. 





AGGREY OF AFRICA 
By Edwin W. Smith 


The fascinating and romantic story of “the finest inter- 
preter which the present century has produced of the white 
man to the black and of the black man to the white.”” The 
story of this son of Africa finds few parallels in the 
annals of modern heroism and achievement. Born on the 
Gold Coast of West Africa, he became successively pupil 
and teacher in a mission school, interpreter on Scott’s Ex- 
pedition to Ashanti, student and professor in the United 
States, graduate of Columbia University, member of Phelps- 
Stokes Education Commission to Africa, and vice-principal 
of Prince of Wales College. He was for all the later years 
his useful life identified with the movement for intelli- 
ration between the white and black races. This 
s jike a romance and is packed with significant 
sok is fully illustrated with half-tones, and 

illustrations, biographical table, contents, 
nd ful d f mames, places, subjects, etc. Over 300 
age: Price. $3.00. 







LITTLE KIN CHAN 
vtha Harris Converse 
‘i six to nine will revel in the adven- 









n and The Crab. Kin Chan is a 
se girl and The Crab is her adorable 
- he walked sidewise.) Among Kin 
skobi San, the Missionary lady, who 
ends comes to the Doll Festival. The 

uty amd Kim Chan became fast friends and have 

sig adventures together. This is a beautiful 
? utrated in black and white and colored 


ne Price. $1.25. 





Amerie 


THE SUNSHINE HOUR 

Sy #. R. Wilkinson 
Devotionals im story and song. The material in this book 
tas Seem selected from the radio programs broadcast by the 


t the past two years over station WRVA, Rich- 
cond. Wa. im his regular period known as “The Sunshine 

ar There are fifty-four of these programs of cheer, 
nd devotion. A fine book to give to a shut-in or 
32 friend, or one who needs a tonic to a weak 
i Portrait of author on jacket. Price, $1.00. 
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WHOLESOME PARENTHOOD 
By Ernest R. and Gladys H. Groves. 

A new book on family life, by the authors of ““Wholesome 
Childhood.” - This new volume is rich in sound, helpful ad- 
vice concerning such problems of childhood as “Discipline,” 
“Habit,” ‘‘Fear,” “Anger,” “Sex,” “Money,” “Day Dream- 


ing,” ‘Adolescence,’ and many others, with a final heart- 
to-heart chapter on “A Word to Parents.” The Boston Globe 
in commenting says: “It is material which every young mar- 


ried couple would do well to study. Price, $2.00. 





THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER 
By E. M. Bounds, D. D. 


A book to strengthen belief in prayer and through better 
and more praying to generate a firmer faith in God. It 
supports the position that, whether in concerns which lie 
strictly between a man and his Maker, or in relations which 
associate him with his fellows, a Christian discovers prayer 
to be an all-pervasive factor. A book to live with devo- 
tionally for many days. Price, $1.25. 





TRAINING YOUNG PEOPLE IN WORSHIP 
By Shaver and Stock 


This is the new course plan suggested for the use of 
leaders and pupils in the standard leadership unit on 
Adolescent Worship. It is not a textbook but rather a 
reference and source book, containing as it does, in addition 
to the reading material of each chapter, extra-class projects, 
questions for thought and discussion, and additional read- 
ing sources. One of the chapters offers valuable suggestions 
in the form of sources for worship material, such as stories, 
music, pictures, dramas. 

Attempting to deal with every opportunity offered by the 
local church for training young people in worship, the book 
necessarily covers a rather extensive range of research and 
activity. This probably accounts for a frequent lack of 
definiteness and the practical facing of pressing loca] prob- 
lems. Yet, to the leaders and members of even the smallest 
groups of young people, in the most poorly equipped churches, 
this book suggests fields and methods of worthwhile effort 
which, honestly explored and used, will lead youth to a 
Bigher, fuller realization of the power and purpose of wor- 
snip, 

Leadership training classes that are using as their study 
outline our own denominational worship pamphlet and the 
Christian Quest worship pamphlet will do well to have this 
book in the hands of each pupil for reference and discussion. 
Price, $1.25. 

ANNA BRANCH BINFORD. 





YOU AND THE DOCTOR 
By John B. Hawes, 2d, M. D. 


A book of real interest and value to any human being who 
suffers bodily ailments, or who would know how intelligently 
to guard against such ills. It has been prepared by a famous 
doctor, who writes in language any of us can understand, 
and who has discussed such ailments as are generally trou- 
blesome. A book of fine common sense. Price, $2.00. 





FORGOTTEN CHILDREN 
By Julia C. Flewellyn 


Nell and Squinty and Brandy are waifs of the great city 
of New York. They are the “driftwood of humanity” thrown 
out on the street—just nobody’s children—‘Forgotten Chil- 
dren.” The story in this book is based on actual facts and 
persons. It is gripping, heart-searching, and is ful] of ad- 
venture, pathos and humor. Here is a good story, written 
from real life, and it reads like a novel. Will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by every member of the family. Price, $1.00 








Send all orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
RICHMOND, VA.. OR TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 
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THREE UNUSUAL NEW BOOKS 


SPLENDOR OF GOD 


By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Novel—the Graphic and Tragic Life-Story of Adinoram and Ann 








A Great Biographical Judson. 





In 1813 a young, impetuous crusader from New England, and his wife, a delicate girl of great 
beauty, landed at Rangoon, Burma. They were Adinoram and Ann Judson, and they had come as 
Christian missionaries to this land of spiritual darkness, where “foreign devils,” with Western ideas 
and their queer story of Jesus -Christ, were promised persecution, torture and death. This most un- 
usual biographical novel is outstanding in new literature. It is of peculiar interest to Christian peo- 
ple. While it deals with the lives of these two missionaries, it is far more than the story of their 
lives. It is a record of a tremendous, a sustained, and a winning fight of Christianity against the 
powers of darkness and ignorance. It is charmingly romantic, tragic, thrilling. It portrays an un- 
daunted determination to win. Its record is of a faith in God and men that would not be denied. 
While the record the book contains of work is marvelous, it is done with an artistry and skill that 
has been evident in several of Mrs. Morrow’s previous books. It is, indeed, a volume that will be 
read with pleasure, that will stimulate faith, and show decidedly the power that Christianity has in 
winning and holding peoples in the far-away places, when backed by lives of work and unquenchable 
faith in the Saviour it presents. Nearly 400 pages. Beautifully made, with picture jacket and col- 


ored end sheets. Price, $2.50. 





A REMARKABLE NEW BOOK 
THE TRAGIC ERA 


The Revolution After Lincoln 
By Claude G. Bowers 


The tragic, dramatic, absorbing narrative of 
the dark era in the United States that stretched 
from the assassination of President Lincoln to 
the close of Grant’s administration. 

The opening is dramatic. Lincoln is dead and 
the politicians are jubilant at the removal of 
the only obstacle to their desire for a place of 
blood and vengeance. Swiftly the intrigue gets 
under way. The struggle grows tense, feeling 
runs high, and plots and counterplots are the 
order of the day. At last the intrigue culminates 
in the attempt to impeach Johnson, the plotters 
lose by a hair’s breadth, and Grant takes office. 
Next comes a vivid account of conditions in the 
South under carpetbag rule, and of life in Wash- 
ington, resulting in a series of scandals and ex- 
posures that rock America to its foundations. 

The book is an astonishing record of the time, 
and is of such absorbing interest, presenting the 
history so graphically that one will be more 
vitally interested in it than in even the better 





books of fiction. It is a big book of nearly 600 
pages. Full page half-tone illustrations, includ- 
ing frontispiece of President Johnson. Com- 
pletely summarized table of contents, detailed list 
of reference books, papers, magazines, etc.; full 
index of all names, places, etc. Price, $5.00. 





F. B. MEYER: PREACHER, 
TEACHER, MAN OF GOD 


By A. Chester Mann 


A concentrated, yet picturesque account of the 
wonderful ministry of the man who has been 
variously described as the gift of God to all the 
Churches, a knight of the twentieth century, and 
one of the greatest individual religious forces of 
the past forty years. Childhood days, early years, 
Dr. Meyer’s conspicuous service as_ preacher, 
Biblical expositor, teacher of the deeper truths 
of Christian living, and crusader against all forms 
of civic and national unrighteousness, are suc- 
cinctly recorded, together with the story of the 
last phase, in a life of abounding fruitfulness. 
The book, throughout, comes to close quarters 
with its subject and stays there; in its pages, 
F. B. Meyer lives again. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


Send all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA.. OR 


——___ 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEXAS 
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Religion and City Tensions 


By ARTHUR E. HOLT 


(Epiror’s Notre:—Save this and file it for use with y 


F ONE will take his stand on a toe of land which 

juts out into the lake at the foot of 53rd Street, 

Chicago, he can see the whole city and in essen- 
tials every American city. 

On his left are the steel mills with the cottages 
of the Polish and the huts of the Mexican steel 
workers. On his extreme right are the palatial apart- 
ments of the “gold coast,” a little nearer are the com- 
mercial towers of the loop, the center of middle western 
finance and trade. Nearer to the lake than the loop 
are the stadium, the art galleries and the museums, 
the product of the city’s financial surplus and artistic 
richness. A little nearer on the right are the 180,000 
Negroes, the latest of the work-seekers who have come. 
In the immediate foreground are the twenty story 100 
per cent cooperatives, man’s latest device for housing 
himself against the elements; so successful has he been 
that with them he courts association with storm and 
wind and sunshine. A little farther on he will see 
the classic towers of the University, home of science, 
the humanities and religion. On beyond are parks, 
apartment houses, stock yards, suburbs and on beyond 
the suburbs are towns, villages, hamlets, farms, quiet 
centers in a great hinterland, for Chicago emerged at 
that point where work-seeking, home-seeking men and 
women found their point of maximum contact with the 
ag world and the resources of the Mississippi 
valley. 


Four Epochs 


Chicago has been settled in four great epochs char- 
acterized by the diverse racial stocks of the settlers 
and immigrants. In the first epoch, which extended 
from 1833 to 1850, the old American stock of the 
first settlement came bringing Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregational and Episcopalian churches. 
This stock is now found quite largely in the suburbs 
or along the lake front. The second settlement was 
from 1860 to 1890. During this period the newcomers 
were from north Europe and they brought Lutheran 
and Irish Catholic churches. 

The third period begins with 1890 and continues 
to the world war. During this period our immigrants 
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our Home Mission Study book, “The Crowded Ways.” ) 


were from southern and eastern Europe and they es- 
tablished Italian, Polish and Bohemian Catholic 
churches and Jewish synagogues. 

The fourth period is from the world war to the 
present time. The new comers are from the Negro 
rural south and Mexico. They established Methodist 
and Baptist Negro churches and Mexican Catholic 
churches. With the coming of the Negroes to Chicago 
the Baptist denomination jumped from fifth to second 
place in number of members. 

Chicago is like a four layer cake. The base layer 
is old American stock, Protestant, located now largely 
in suburbs. The second layer is north European, 
Lutheran, living in the interstitial areas not occupied 
by the old American stock. The third layer is south 
and eastern European, Catholic, and lives in the areas 
nearest to the Lutheran. The fourth is Negro, Ameri- 
can and Mexican, and is segregated in areas convenient 
to centers of industry and where house rent is cheapest. 


Four Major Tensions 


Keeping these sectors in mind, let us consider the 
four major tensions which run through urban experi- 
ence. 

The first is the conflict which exists between these 
diverse population sectors. There has as yet been ac- 
complished no integration of culture in the city. The 
city hunts in packs. These racial groups are the form 
in which a great deal of this hunting is done. An old 
American population holding a central advantageous 
position in a suburb fights against the threat of a 
German invasion on the north and a Bohemian threat 
on the south. The threat of the Negro strikes terror 
to a lake front white territory. They employ every 
device of property ownership and social intimidation 
to build a wall of exclusion. The Poles about the 
steel mills hate the Negroes and Mexicans who offer 
the new threat to their jobs. The Jews hunt in packs 
in the region of high finance, and the social clubs 
counter with social exclusion. Rents and prices are 
determined by reference to these groupings. Real 
estate men take action against undesirables, these peo- 
ple whose presence lowers real estate values. 
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These racial groups have their political interests. 
Chicago’s most famous politician rose to power because 
he knew how to wave the flags and shout the slogans 
which solidified behind him the prejudices of certain 
numerically large racial groups inside the city while 
the older Americans made faces at him from the 
suburbs. 

These groups have their churches. The church life 
floats in these population sectors. No Chicago church 
is having a hard time to exist until its own population 
sector moves away from it. Until then it is a rally- 
ing place for the clan. Thus religion has a working 
alliance with social provincialism. 

This clash of cultures which do not understand 
one another is a major tension in the life of urban 
dwellers. These racial groups do not see alike in 
teligion, politics, business or morals, and they asso- 
ciate with each other with a very high degree of 
mutual irritation. 


Competitive Strain 

The second major tension in urban life is the strain 
upon both employer and employe of our industrial sys- 
tem. The competitive drive of urban business is 
stimulating but it is at the same time terrifying. 
Farmers make their living off the soil, city men make 
their living off men. The association of ice cream 
manufacturers listed in their code of ethics twenty- 
six bad practices which they promised not to perpe- 
trate on each other, among which are the following: 

Bribery of employes to introduce foreign substances 
into competitors’ goods. 

Inducing a competitor’s employes to leave in such 
numbers as to disorganize his business. 

Depriving competitors of transportation through 
bribery of railroad employes. 

Depriving a competitor of raw materials. 

Selling below cost to force a competitor from the 
field, etc. 

I do not say that all twenty-six items of malprac- 
tice mentioned in this code are practiced by members 
of this association of ice cream manufacturers. It has 
I suspect, the same significance as if you should on 
next New Year’s day publish to the world: “It is 
hereby declared that John McDonald and I will this 
coming year tell the truth about our golf score.” It 
is a declaration about the future, but it carries cer- 
tain revelatory implications as to the past. 


Urban Labor 


But the other side of this tension is the hazard of 
urban labor in its job. The increase in production of 
American factories goes on apace. From 1923 to 
1928 the output of our factories has shown a con- 
sistent increase each year, and if this is an index of 
human welfare all would seem to be well. But these 
same factories employed 700,000 fewer workers in 
1928 than in 1923. Family tragedy among the work- 
ers is the reverse of American factory efficiency. But 
this is not all the story. It might be asked, Why is 
not this the basis for a new back to the farm move- 
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ment? If there is no place for the displaced worker 
in the factory, why should he not go back to the 
farm? But here again they meet the same factors at 
work. Modern machinery is supplanting man power 
on the farm even more effectively than it has in the 
city. 


The latest government statistics recording the flow 


of displaced farm populations to cities show that 
whereas the net number of those leaving the farms 
for the cities reached some years almost a million 
and a quarter, the lowest for any year was never less 
than 604,000. This displaced farm population and 
these 700,000 displaced urban workers are standing 
at the urban factory gates looking for jobs and be- 
hind them stand families asking for food, education 
and all that goes to contribute to American citizen- 
ship. 

I believe it is no exaggeration to say that beneath 
the surface in the great city is a great fear. When 
your rural man prayed, Give us this day our daily 
bread, he thought of a God whose favor could be 
shown in a favorable sun and rain and soil but when 
the urban man prays, be he employer or employe, he 
thinks of railroads, factories, labor unions, wage 
rates, banks and foreign competition and he wonders 
if there is any God of the social order. 


Home and Individual 


The third major tension I can only mention. It is 
the tension which urban life brings upon the American 
family. I say American family, for the American 
family is a peculiar type of family. It has four major 
assumptions which have never so far as I know been 
made in family life on a large scale anywhere else in 
the world. 

The first assumption is that a man and woman 
should not only be husband and wife but that they 
should be spiritual comrades. 

The second is that a bride and groom should as- 
sume the obligation of financial self-support. 

The third is that there should be freedom in court- 
ship and that young people should choose comrades 
for life without much help from their elders. 

The fourth is that these two throughout their lives 
should maintain consistently a relation of fidelity. 

The American home is the most delicate and sensi- 
tive of all man’s social ventures and we have launched 
it in the uncharted ways and prolific contacts and ex- 
traordinary strains of modern urban life. 

The fourth tension in urban experience is found 
in the life of the undisciplined individual subjected 
for the first time to the increasing stimulus of city 
contacts, without the protection of neighborhood reli- 
gion. Telephone, radio, newspapers, moving pictures, 
easy transportation all subject that delicate organism, 
the human soul, to constant exposure. 


Religion and Social Strain 
What is the meaning of religion for conflict of 
cultures? At present, religion in the city in many 
instances has a working alliance with social provincial- 
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ism. It increases the tension rather than lessens it. 
It is the last and toughest obstacle to human un- 
protherliness. It gives to men their final excuse for 
being exclusive. I am perferctly certain that the great 
religious systems are not going to supplant each other. 
I do not expect the Jew to supplant the Protestant 
nor the Protestant to supplant the Jew. But I be- 
lieve that all religious people carry an obligation to 
seek fellowship. I do not say that one religion. is not 
better than another but the fact that one is better 
than another is more likely to be discovered if they 
do not hate each other than if they do. 

The second contribution of religion to urban ex- 
perience is a contribution of social teaching. We have 
not only got to teach people how to live in this new 
city; we must teach people how to build the kind of a 
city it is worth while to live in. A number of years 
before he became president, Mr. Hoover headed an 
unemployment conference which brought out a report. 
I asked Henry Dennison, who was on the commission, 
what the church could do to help. He replied, “Get 
the report of that commission on the conscience of the 
people. It is a good report, but it is of no use unless 
some one takes it off the shelves of congress and puts 
it on the conscience of the people.” I believe that 
the churches ought to give to people strength to bear 
human misery, but I believe also that they should so 
guide public opinion as to do away with the causes 
of human misery. 

Finally religion can and must once more carry a 
way of personal holiness to the sorely pressed pil- 
grims on city streets. 


Religion and Needy Souls 

Not long ago I spent an interesting two days in 
New York city. Part of the first day was spent with 
a friend who is a professor in Harvard. He told me 
the story of a religious boyhood and a subsequent 
neglect of all religious practice or thought. Later a 
nervous breakdown came and he sought the aid of a 
psychiatrist, who told him that he had been neglect- 
ing some of his resources for successful living. He 
advised him to return to the church. The man said, 
“I cannot believe the creeds.”” The physician asked 
him if he enjoyed religious music. My friend said 
that he did. Then said the psychiatrist: “You will 
come to my office once a week and we will sing and 
play together the great musical compositions.” Said 
my friend: “This became not a luxury but a necessity 
in my life; I have since joined the church. I read all 
the religious biography I can, and I am now teaching 
a Sunday school class of young women. My health 
has returned and I am a new man.” 
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That evening I spent in a home where our conver- 
sation turned to a consideration of religious experi- 
ence and the power of Christ to give physical and 
spiritual renewal. 

On the following morning I stepped into the Cal- 
vary Episcopal church at the corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street. The only person visible was 
the telephone girl and I began a conversation with 
her. I asked where the people lived who came to that 
church, and she replied, “Oh, they come from every- 
where; our pastor believes in personal religion.” Dur- 
ing the morning I talked with the workers and listened 
to the emphasis on what they call building the “basic 
group” in the church, a group which believes in a 
life of confession, of waiting for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and of complete surrender to Christ. I 
came away loaded with books and I read them all on 
the way to Chicago. On the following Monday, I 
spoke to the ministers’ meeting and the gist of my 
message was as follows: There is something the mat- 
ter with our services of preaching; there is something 
the matter with our programs of social service; there 
is something the matter with our programs of religious 
education; none of them deals radically enough with 
the soul sickness of that poorly equipped individual 
who is now trying to carry the strain of response which 
the city calls upon him to make. 


A New Epoch 


The time has come for religion to enter a new epoch. 
Liberal preaching does not know that souls are sick. 
Orthodox preaching believes that souls are sick but it 
is dealing in general specifics without diagnosis. 

Some nineteen hundred years ago our religion moved 


‘from the towns and villages of Palestine into the 


cities of the Roman empire. It came heavily laden 
with the laws, the customs and the festivals of a 
rural civilization. A man by the name of Paul, who 
a great many years later was called a saint, stripped 
that religion of its non-essentials and released it as 
a transforming message for personal living, and it 
went everywhere creating saints. It projected the 
vision of the Holy City; it gave to the world a new 
society. Into some such crisis our religion is enter- 
ing today in the modern city. Heavily laden with the 
cultural excrescence of an old world evolution and to 
a certain extent with our own rural codes it has moved 
into American urban life. God grant that the Pauline 
vision will not be lacking in this day and age. 


—Reprinted by permission from 
The Christian Century. 














Is Mormonism Changing? 


By REV. W. M. PADEN, D. D., Salt Lake City 


(Excerpts reprinted by permission of The Biblical Review, 
copyright, published by The Biblical Seminary in New York.) 


Mormonism is changing more and changing less than 
outsiders imagine. It has changed some of its spots, 
but its color scheme is still that burned into it by 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. 


The church has changed its attitude towards the 
practice of polygamy or plural marriage. This change 
was not born in the heart of the Mormon hierarchs, 
but forced upon them from without. They fought it 
for over fifty years. As late as the October Conference 
of 1883, an epistle from the First Presidency to the 
officers and members of the Mormon Church was read, 
which declared: 


' 
Upwards of forty years ago the Lord revealed to his Church the 
principle of celestial marriage, ‘“‘For behold I reveal unto you a 
new and everlasting covenant; and if ye abide not in that covenant, 
then are ye damned; for no one can reject this covenant and be 
permitted to enter into my glory.” . + Who would suppose 
that Congress would enact a law that would present the alterna- 
tive to religious believers of being consigned to a penitentiary if 
they should attempt to obey a law of God which would deliver them 
from damnation? 


Yet Congress had enacted and did enforce such a 
law, and seven years after this defiant epistle President 
Woodruff issued a manifesto in which the Mormon 
people were advised “to refrain from contracting any 
marriage forbidden by the laws of the land.” (Oct. 6, 
1890.) Afterwards he and other Mormon authorities 
came into court and swore that this manifesto forbade 
not only new plural marriages but polygamous living. 
Since then some of these leaders have been forced to 
acknowledge that they were living in violation of the 
interpretation they had given to the manifesto. As the 
years have rolled by the condemnation and death of the 
practice of polygamy has been accepted by the church. 
At the April Conference of 1921 President Heber J. 
Grant, angered by the violation of the law by others 
and irritated by the fact that he himself by reason of 
his conspicuous position did not dare to violate it, de- 
clared: 


There is no man on earth that has power to perform plural 
marriage. A so-called plural marriage ceremony if performed 
is not marriage at all; it is adultery before God and the laws of 
the land. Any person who attempts to teach any other system than 
the prevailing system of one wife to one man is sanctioning the 
practice of adultery. 


Someone asks if this declaration may not be made 
retroactive. It is certainly quite fair to contrast Presi- 
dent Grant’s deliverance with that of the First Presi- 
dency in 1883. Continuous revelation has its advan- 
tages. 


Now the practice of plural marriage by the Mormon 
people is contrary to the laws of God as delivered to 
the saints by their latter-day prophets, seers, and reve- 
lators, and to the laws of man as enacted and en- 
forced by the civil authorities. Of course some of the 
Mormon leaders, including Joseph F. Smith, late Presi- 
dent of the church, claimed the right to disobey the 
laws of God and, like Adam, partook of the forbidden 
fruit, “that man might be and that they might have 
joy.” But these lawbreakers could not banish the fear 
of the flaming sword which waved through the curtain 
between their days of disobedience and their days of 
submission to law. Mormonism, insofar as the infec- 
tion of plural marriage is concerned, is now safe if 
not entirely sound. The poisoned thorn of polygamy 
planted in the church by Joseph and Brigham has been 
removed in spite of the patient, by surgical operation, 
and in the vast majority of cases the patients are do- 


ing as well as could be expected. In a few cases where 
the patient’s blood was bad or the operation clumsy 
“residual abscesses” are yet unhealed. 


THE OATH OF VENGEANCE 


Another count against Mormonism, as made in times 
past, has been the disloyalty of its oath of vengeance. 
This was the oath or solemn promise made by those 
who accepted the secret covenants made in the Mormon 
temple “to pray, never cease to pray and never cease 
to importune High Heaven to avenge the blood of the 
prophets upon this nation.” We have good reason to 
know that the promise, or its equivalent, was asked 
of and freely given by those who were candidates for 
admission to the secret counsels of the church at 
Nauvoo. We have also good reason to believe that the 
so-called covenant was required of those who took their 
endowments in 1857, when the Mormon Church actively 
resisted the entrance of Johnson’s Army into the realm 
of “King Brigham.” We have equal reason to believe 
that this oath was taken, if not in these very words, 
at least in the spirit of these words, during the eighties 
when the Federal authorities were prosecuting—or per- 
secuting, as the Mormons put it—the Mormon leaders 
and their subjects for the practice of polygamy. Dur- 
ing these years hundreds of the Mormon pluralists 
were arrested and many were sent to the penitentiary, 
while others were driven into hiding; and the powers 
that be, other than Mormon, were classed by the Mor- 
mons as “our enemies.” 


Now, though the Mormon leaders are positive in their 
determination not to reveal the exact wording of this 
oath or vow, they deny that the promise secretly given 
was or is disloyal or treasonous, and it is more than 
probable that the phrase “against this nation” has 
been omitted or changed. Possibly the prayer for ven- 
geance has been so generalized as to accord in the 
Mormon mind with the cry of the martyrs as recorded 
in Revelation 6:9-10. If, as the Mormon leaders assert, 
the words of the oath of Nauvoo of 1857 and the law- 
defying eighties has not been changed, the present day 
candidates for temple privileges and esoteric instruc- 
tions accept this vow to avenge the blood of their 
prophets as meaning no more than their other agree- 
ment to have their “throats cut from ear to ear” in 
case they reveal the secrets of the temple. At any 
rate, it is evident that, if the old vow has not changed 
its body, it has lost its spirit. 

Nothing is more evident to the old resident in Mor- 
mondom and to the powers that be other than Mormon 
than that the flag which, within the memory of many 
now living in Utah, was dragged in the streets of Salt 
Lake City, has now a place of honor in the Mormon 
meeting houses and is saluted by Mormon school chil- 
dren. The Fourth of July, which not more than one 
generation ago got scant attention as compared to that 
given to the twenty-fourth of July, the anniversary of 
the occupation of Salt Lake City by the Mormons, 
now receives the attention it deserves as a national 
holiday. 

As late as 1898 an apostle of the Mormon Church in 
the Salt Lake City Tabernacle counseled Mormon 
youth not to enlist for the Spanish-American War. 
The famous Utah Battery was, therefore, largely made 
up of Gentiles, though the Mormons of Utah outnum- 
bered the Gentiles five to one. All that has been 
changed; the policy of the Mormon Church during our 
recent Great War was that of other loyalists. Many 
of the best young Mormons responded to the call for re- 
cruits. There was no church opposition to the draft, 
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and the Mormons bore their share of the cost of the 
carnage in cash and in sacrificial service. 


HospPITaALs AND HYGIENE 


As the Mormon Church has been forced to change its 
policy as regards the practice of polygamy, and has 
during the last generation notably changed its attitude 
towards the powers that be other than Mormon, other 
changes have been accepted respecting the physical and 
intellectual care of its own constituency. 


Before the Gentile invasion of Salt Lake City and 
Ogden in the eighties, the Mormons had few physicians 
and surgeons and no hospitals. The first hospitals 
were founded and fostered by the Episcopalians and 
Roman Catholics, and when, in 1895, Dr. Groves, a 
Mormon physician, left $75,000 towards the founding 
of a Latter-day Saints hospital, many of the Mormons 
opposed the establishment of such an institution. They 
claimed that it would minimize the prestige of the 
priesthood as healers. But the church leaders, after 
some delay, accepted the legacy and supplemented it, 
and hospitals have since been erected not only in Salt 
Lake City but also in Pocatello, Idaho. 


This change of policy as regards the prevention and 
treatment of disease has been quite positive and gen- 
eral. The ravages of diphtheria and scarlet fever have 
been checked, not by the anointing of the children by 
the Mormon priesthood, but by the enforcement of 
quarantine laws, the use of serums, and the employ- 
ment of physicians. The chief mover in this change 
has been Dr. Beatty, a Gentile physician, who has mag- 
nified his office as head of the State Board of Health. 
Moreover, the Mormon church has changed its attitude 
towards the practice of medicine. It is only during 
this generation that the Mormon leaders have encour- 
aged their young men to study and practice medicine. 
This policy of sending young Mormons East to our 
medical schools, which was inaugurated about 1900, 
is one of the more noteworthy fruits of Gentile influ- 
ence. We now have a fair quota of good Mormon phy- 
sicians in the cities, though there is still much desti- 
tution and quackery in many of the Mormon villages. 


EDUCATION 


A similar change has been going on with regard to 
education inside and outside of Mormon lines. The 
first vital impulse given to free school and high school 
education came from our missionary teaching force. 
During the eighties the Gentile element was fighting 
its way to influence, especially in Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, and in 1890 it organized the Liberal Party and 
got control of these two cities. Dr. J. F. Milspaugh, 
then principal of the Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, 
was elected superintendent of public schools for Salt 
Lake City. He resigned his mission school position 
and, backed by the Gentile Council and Board of Edu- 
cation, he revolutionized the whole public school system 
of Salt Lake County. He so raised the standard of 
teaching that more than half of the young and old 
Mormon teachers failed to qualify, brought teachers 
from the East to fill their places, located and erected 
modern school buildings, and set the pace for the de- 
velopment of the secondary and high school system of 
our state. It was nearly a decade before the Mormons 
fell into line and got back of the public schools and 
high schools. Now, however, they are proudly claim- 
Ing credit for Utah’s low percentage of illiteracy and 
are doing their best to make contacts with our public 
school system from its primary department to its State 
Agricultural College and University. 

The Mormon Church has also changed its attitude 
towards education in non-Mormon institutions outside 
of Mormondom. Not only is it encouraging young 
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people of promise to go East for medical training, but 
hundreds of young Mormons have been encouraged to 
supplement the training they have received in Mormon 
academies and junior colleges by a year or more of 
study in non-Mormon colleges and universities. * 

We need not discount the Mormon boasts of a low 
percentage of illiteracy, though adult literacy in many 
of the Mormon communities means little more than 
ability to read, write, and multiply. But we have 
much larger hope that the increasing contacts of the 
more eager and open-minded young people of the Mor- 
mon Church, with the thought, feeling, and findings of 
thinkers and doers outside of the Mormon pale, will 
work as good yeast in our local batches of Mormon 
dough. The changes, or tendencies to change, which 
we have noted have, without exception, been due to 
the use of good leaven from above and without. We 
cannot give too much honor to the faithful men and 
women who have leavened and kneaded these isolated 
measures of Mormon meal. 


CHANGES RESISTED 


While there is evidence that the Mormons are chang- 
ing, there is equal evidence that the Mormon authorities 
are resisting changes, especially those affecting the 
peculiar teachings and ordinances of the church and 
the authority of the priesthood. .. . 

This determination to hold the people to the peculiar 
claims of the Mormon cult is notable in the attempts 
of the Mormon leaders to magnify the divine mission 
of Joseph Smith and the inspiration and divine author- 
ity of the Book of Mormon and the Book of Doctrine 
and Covenants. A few years ago we thought that we 
could mark a wholesome change of emphasis in the 
program and teachings of the Mormon Church. One 
of the apostles, Dr. J. M. Talmage, published a life of 
Jesus Christ, and its study was given prominence in 
the Mormon schools and Sunday Schools. We were 
further encouraged when a year or so later the church 
authorities announced as the slogan for the studies of 
the Young People’s Mutual Improvement Association, 
“We stand for a testimony to the divinity of Christ.” 
But our hopes were dampened when the slogan for the 
next year was announced as, “We stand for a testi- 
mony that Joseph was a prophet called of God and 
under divine instruction organized the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 

Last year the slogan given to the young people was, 
“We stand for a fuller knowledge of the Book of Mor- 
mon and a testimony to its divine origin,” and it was 
suggested at the fall conference that the next slogan 
might be, “We stand for the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants.” Thus the conservatives who sit in the 
seats of the mighty are holding the Mormon young 
people to the peculiar claims of the organization to 
which they belong and to which they have pledged un- 
swerving obedience. Until recently the three additional 
books accepted by the Mormons as canonical have been 
bound in separate volumes, but two years ago these 
Mormon “scriptures” were printed and bound together 
in exact imitation of our morocco bound editions of 
the Old and New Testaments. This book of modern 
“scriptures” is not meant to supplant, but to supple- 
ment, the Scriptures as we receive them. But it has, 
during the last year or so, been one of the best sellers 
in our Mormon book stores. 


THE DoctTRINE oF DEItTy 


The First Presidency and the apostles are equally de- 
termined in their endeavor to hold the Mormon people 
to the teachings of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young 
as regards Deity. At the semi-annual conference of the 
church held last October, Orson Whitney, one of the 
apostles, defending the theology of his church, said; 
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Joseph Smith knew God, for he had seen Him; he had con- 
versed with Him and received from Him instructions. He declared 
God to be in human form— an exalted and glorified man, and 
that was his first great service to humanity. And how reasonable 
and logical it is! What simple, plain common sense! For if God 
made man in his own image, then God must be in the image 
of man, and if men and women are indeed God’s children, what 
more reasonable than the conclusion that we have a mother, as 
well as a father in heaven, in whose likeness we are male and 
female. 

As a matter of fact, physical, pluralistic, and sexual 
conceptions of God are preached more openly and in- 
sisted on more vigorously now than they were thirty 
years ago. The dogmatists of the Mormon Church are 
protesting in season and out of season against the 
abandonment or possible obsolescence of the doctrines 
formulated by Sidney Rigdon and Joseph Smith and 
defended or expanded by Brigham Young. “Methinks 
they do protest too much.” . 

It was one of Brigham Young’ 8 teachings that “Adam 
is our father and our God, the only God with whom 
we have to do.” For years I have imagined that the 
Mormon authorities were ashamed of this doctrine or, 
at least, were inclined to consider it as an outburst of 
Bringhamism rather than an inspired tenet of Mormon- 
ism. I was, therefore, surprised to find the old hymn 
to Adam and Eve in the new hymnal. It is under the 
title, Sons of Michael. 


TEMPLES AND TEMPLE Vows 

I have mentioned the endowment covenants and 
teachings given in the secrecy of the Mormon temples. 
My thought is not to speak in detail of what these cove- 
nants and teachings are, but to note that they are 
pressed upon the Mormon people of today with re- 
vivalistic zeal. 

The church now has seven temples in commission; 
three of these have been erected during the last dozen 
years, one in Hawaii, one in Alberta, Canada, and one 
in Mesa, Arizona. The erection of these three temples 
has cost the Mormon Church at least a million dollars. 
During this revival of temple building, and since, new 
emphasis has been placed on the value of temple work. 


This temple work is for the Mormons a “counsel of 
perfection,” for they make much of degrees of glory in 
the life to come, and to have taken one’s endowments 
and to have done vicarious temple work for others is a 
step in the development of personal godhood or god- 
desshood and opens the doors to the highest or celestial 
glory. 

They also emphasize the privilege of marriage for 
eternity and insist that such marriages can only be 
solemnized in the temples and between those who have 
made such covenants as are there demanded. But the 
most of the work done in the temples is for the dead. 
Apprentices in temple work are baptized for the dead, 
but full blown initiates may be ordained to the priest- 
hood, endowed or even married for the dead. In the 
words of Joseph F. Smith, the late President of the 
church, “We do more work for the dead than for the 
living.” 


CHANGES WITHIN 
The attitude of the Mormons towards the peculiar 
tenets of Mormonism is changing more than the Mor- 
mon leaders know or are willing to acknowledge. Much 
of this change is toward the lower types of pragmatism 
which are glorified by the Mormon cult. An active and 
well educated leader in the Sunday-school work of the 
church said to me, when faced with certain peculiari- 

ties of the Mormon creed and code: 


Oh, I don’t rare a hang whether there is one Bible or a half 
dozen Bibles; one God or many gods; or whether the presidents of 
the church have had one, six or a dozen wives. Our church is a 
good social and economic organization; it has the solidarity of a 
clan, and it is my clan. The Mormon leaders and people have 
stood by me and I'll stand by them. 
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The same spirit is evident with respect to the char- 
acter and claims of Joseph Smith. Instead of denying 
or seeking to cover up the inequities, immoralities, and 
false claims of Joseph the Prophet, many of his clans- 
men are ready to say, with a wink: “O well, the trees 
he planted have become a great orchard, and we are 
quite satisfied with the fruit. What if Joseph did ‘sin 
as David’? What if he did sometimes rob the Egyp- 
tians? What if he did make economic use of the truth? 
What if he did tell fairy tales about his discovery of the 
Golden Plates and his translation of the Book of Abra- 
ham from a papyrus found under the head of an Egyp- 
tian mummy? You must acknowledge that he gathered 
and knit together an organization which has been going 
and growing for nearly a century, and that it works.” 


Quite often it is a question whether such Mormons 
are working the church or the church is working them. 
Others less outspoken and cynical have remained in the 
church though greatly influenced by contacts made in 
non-Mormon schools and colleges or as they have read 
other than Mormon newspapers, magazines, and books. 


Many of these Mormon conformists are of the more 
serious and positive type, and are quietly undermining 
the old walls erected by Joseph and Brigham upon 
which stand the present-day defenders of the faith blow- 
ing their trumpets and plying their trowels. ; 

Two men were traveling together, the one a minister, 
the other a professor of Old and New Testament his- 
tory in a Mormon college. As they went on talking it 
emerged that the Mormon professor was reading the 
books of the more radical critics and employing their 
methods in dealing with the Bible. “Do you use these 
methods in dealing with the Book of Mormon?” asked 
the minister. “I do not teach the Book of Mormon,” 
came the quick reply. “Would you dare to test the 
Book of Mormon by such methods?” continued the 
minister. The answer was a shrug of the shoulders. 

Some of these Mormon professors are serious and 
honest men; they believe that they can do more to 
change the body and spirit of the Mormon Church from 
within than they could do were they to — 


THE FUTURE OF Mormonism 


Its vested interests and organization give the Mormon 
Church reason for expecting several generations of 
corporate existence. The church is a strong holding 
concern. Its president, prophet, seer, and revelator, 
as trustee-in-trust for the church, holds title to valuable 
temples, tabernacles, other church properties, and in- 
vested funds. The men who have final authority in the 
church will not quickly permit these properties to be 
taken out of their control. 

The body now popularly known as the “Mormon 
Church” and called by its members the Church of the 
Latter-day Saints, or, legally, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, will gradually seek escape 
from the name “Mormon,” as also from the name, 
“Latter-day Saints” and will call itself “The Church of 
Jesus Christ.” This was the original name of this sect, 
and this name is now in frequent use by Mormon 
missionaries. 

The Book of Mormon, the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants, and the Pearl of Great Price, now accepted 
as the inspired additions to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, will be discounted as authority 
in matters of doctrine and practice. At best, or at 
worst, they will be given apocryphal place in the Mor- 
mon canon of sacred scriptures. The church leaders 
are even now contending against this tendency. 

In the better days ‘to come, Joseph Smith, Brigham 
Young, and other prophets, seers, and revelators of this 
sect will be referred to less frequently as ‘‘vicegerents 
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of God,” and will, at most, be classed with other re- 
formers or leaders. This is even now going on, in 
spite of the determined efforts of the Mormon con- 
servatives to emphasize the conventional testimony, 
“| know that Joseph Smith was a prophet of God.” 


Belief in the righteousness of plural marriage will 
go with the decay of the practice. Belief in this tenet, 
the practice of which is forbidden by the law of the 
land and the edict of the church, is already wasting 
away. The practice which was at first denied and 
concealed and afterwards boldly avowed and followed 
is now disavowed and, in notorious cases, disciplined 
by the church. Moreover, insistence on the righteous 
ness and possible re-establishment of multiplex mar- 
riage is more or less secret and is largely indulged 
in for the purpose of saving the face of Joseph Smith 
and his prophetic successors, all of whom have lived 
with more than one wife at a time. We have had a 
suppression of practice without suppression of faith in 
its holiness; the tendency now is to suppress faith in 
the righteousness of the practice. This suppression of 
faith and practice means, in the end, the death or 
both. 


The church will shed or cease to magnify its poly- 
theistic teachings and its peculiar physical conceptions 
of personality, and it will unload old Adam, whom it 
has accepted in times past as the God of the human 
race. This change is going on in spite of the attempt 
of defenders of the Mormon faith to identify polytheism 
with pluralism. . . . 


As the Mormons become less polytheistic they will be- 
come less ego-theistic. We shall hear less talk of 
men as gods in embryo or of the possibility of apothe- 
osis. They will drop their contention that God, or 
the gods, and men are of the same species. They will 
not confuse the fact that man may be a partaker of 
the divine nature with the uniqueness of the divinity 
or Deity of Christ. They will cease to teach 
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that sin against God is quite permissible as a means 
to a desired end. 

The Mormon Church of the future will be insistently 
pragmatic and will, as now, make more of redemp- 
tion by works than of redemption through the grace of 
God. It will emphasize the value of its ordinances, 
especially the laying on of hands by, and obedience to, 
the priesthood, but the secret ordinances of the tem- 
ples will gradually fade out in the light of common 
day, or, if continued, will be as many of them are now, 
merely pro forma or mere archaic reminders of days 
and teachings of long ago and far away. It will be- 
come more and more universalistic in its teachings. 
It will make much of the possibilities of a second pro- 
bation and the prayers and work for the dead. It 
will offer purgatorial hope to most of the people who 
are now outside this membership. 

The church will lose much of its power and slough 
off many of its crudities in teaching and practice, as 
it loses its isolation and seeks to establish societies 
outside of such dominantly Mormon states as Utah 
or Idaho. This is noticeable in the development of 
the Josephite branch of the church, which has had its 
center in the Mid-west. We may, therefore, rejoice in 
the emigration of Mormons from Utah to non-Mormon 
communities. As is now true of the Mormon mis- 
sionaries, these settlers in Gentile or non-Mormon com- 
munities will make more use of the Bible than of the 
Book of Mormon and Doctrine and Covenants; more 
of belief in God, the Father, than of gods many and 
lords many; more of testimony to the divinity of Christ 
than of testimony that Joseph Smith was an inspired 
prophet; more of the essential teachings of the evan- 
gelical church than of the tenets of the church of 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. 

Thus, for a long time, the Mormon cult or church 
may maintain its organization, a sort of cross beiween 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism with vestigial 
marks of paganism, too eclectic to be evangelical and 
yet too evangelical to be wholly non-Christian. 





The Greatest Need of the Church 


By J. P. McCALLIE 


HE LORD propounded one of the most startling 
questions in all His ministry in closing the 
Parable of the Unjust Judge in Luke 18, when 

he suddenly broke his line of thought and asked: 
“Nevertheless when the Son of Man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth?” 

The church of Jesus Christ, against which in its 
entirety, “the gates of Hades shall not prevail,”’ never- 
theless has in many instances and in various nations, 
gone under completely, so far as definite branches of 
it are concerned. A lack of witnessing fervor, fail- 
ure to carry out the great commission, is usually the 
cause of the church “‘petering out.” When laymen 
hired ecclesiastics to do their job for them, the church 
was doomed. The “dark ages” were the days when 
the light of a witnessing church was practically 
blotted out. A worldly church, having magnificent 
edifices and a trained and well-paid ministry, fell 
Into every kind of heresy, and had merely “the form 
of godliness, denying the power thereof.” 


Is not the Protestant Church today in the same 
danger? In fact, have we not entered on the stage 
of Roman declension? A Laodicean Church that 
counts itself rich, sitting as a queen, hardly realizes 
that its very riches constitute its greatest weakness. 
The lack of evangelistic fervor, the exceedingly small 
percentage of increase of the church on profession of 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, only about two per 
cent for all Protestantism, and the large number of 
churches (900 in our own denomination), having no 
additions on confession of faith during the past year, 
appeared to the Committee on Assembly’s Work at its 
Montreat meeting, on July 2, 3, 4, to be the most 
urgent matter to bring before our whole Church. A 
long period of time was given to discussing this mat- 
ter, and, after earnest and special prayer, a small 
sub-committee was appointed to bring in recommenda- 
tions to the committee as a whole. 


This committée recommended that Dr. Ernest 


Thompson, as Chairman of the Committee on Assem- 
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bly’s Work, write a fervent letter to all the ministers, 
missionaries, and leaders of our Church, calling at- 
tention to the low ebb in our percentage of increase, 
in which we can take small comfort through the fact 
that the percentage of increase of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church is the largest of all those in the 
Federal Council of Churches. This letter was to 
urge upon every pastor and session the great need of 
Evangelism. The Home Mission Committee was re- 
quested to lead the way, and every other agency of 
the church directed to cooperate in an effort to make 
this year the greatest evangelistic year in the history 
of our Church. The moderator, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s Work, was asked to secure as 
many intercessors as possible for this work. The 
Committee on Men’s Work and on Woman’s Work 
were directed to do all in their power to stress per- 
sonal Work Groups and Visitation Evangelism. 
After plans were formulated, attention was called 
to the fact that the General Assembly had taken the 
following action, which bears directly on this subject: 
“We would direct the attention of the Assembly to 
the plans of the Commission on Evangelism for the 
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observance of the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost in 1930, and recommend that the period 
designated for this celebration be used as a season 
for greater Evangelistic effort, and that churches, as 
they may be able, give some recognition to this ob- 
servance.” 

What better way of celebrating the nineteenth hun- 
dredth anniversary of the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
than by obeying His unceasing behest to witness to 
our blessed Lord? The year 29 A. D. is thought by 
some of the best historians to have been the year of 
the Resurrection of our Lord and of the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, while others think it was 30 A. D. 
Is not the Holy Spirit leading us into the effort to 
make the Church year 1929-30 a worthy memorial 
of these greatest of all years in the life of the Church? 

Unless the lay members of the Church, men, women, 
and young people, heed the great commission to be 
witnesses to our Lord, the effort will fail. The min- 
istry alone cannot do all the evangelizing in the 
Church. The enormous increase of believers in apos- 
tolic days was due to the fact that “the church, scat- 
tered abroad, went everywhere preaching the word.” 





The Church Paper 


The Wall Street Journal tells us how 
To maybe make our pile; 

Vanity Fair and Vogue essay 
To keep us right in style, 

Good Housekeeping instructs the wife 
Just how to play her part; 

While Golfing tutors father in 
A matter near his heart. 


The Dramatist, Machinery, 
And Radio Digest, 

All have an eager patronage 
In realms quite manifest. 


Efficiency and steady zeal 
In any worth-while cause 

Are bred and fed in heart and head 
By two important laws: 


A human-interest account 
Of what is being done, 

Plus expert methods of approach— 
Then half the battle’s won. 


It works in state; it works in church 
(If only we but knew it), 

And those who boost the paper of 
Their church will never rue it. 


I’d hate to have to name aloud 
The man who claims devotion 
To some fair church of Christ on earth 
Yet has no slightest notion 
Of what that church has done for God 
(Except in his town town), 
Who takes a dozen magazines 
But turns his church one down. 
—The Methodist Protestant. 





Church-Paper Week November 3-10 


Next month will bring us Church Paper Week, November 4-11. 


Are you planning for it? 


A contemporary tells of a prominent layman who could pay $50 
for a dog and $100 for a gun, but “could not afford to take his church 
paper at $2.50 a year.” Another man could spend thirty cents a day on 
tips alone, but could not pay five cents a week for a bit of religious 


knowledge. 


A woman who made regular trips to Europe had to dis- 


continue her paper because her budget would not cover this expense. 
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as ARK days in old England in the years be- 

tween 1376 and 1384. The long, reign of 

Edward III is drawing to a close; the Black 
Prince has died; the wars with France go on; king 
and nobles contend at home against the encroachments 
of pope and bishops; misery and insurrections, the 
shadow of the Black Death lie heavy on the people. 
A dark hour— 


“But—summer morning in old Lutterworth; lark 
songs drifting down from blue skies; hills and rolling 
fields clothed in green—in the distance the shining 
of the little river Swift. A day of destiny. 

“At the door of his rectory stands Master John 
Wycliffe, and with him, clothed in the plain garb of 
their order, his ‘poor preachers.’ Each one carries a 
copy of the English Bible, translated by their master 
into the common tongue and copied with love, care 
and incredible patience by these same ‘poor preachers’ 
whom he had taught and instructed. ‘Go,’ said he, 
‘teaching and preaching as you go, the pure gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ through all the villages and 
countryside of England.’ From hamlet to hamlet, the 
poor preachers went, preaching and teaching in church- 
yards, in market places and open fields, reading the 
Bible in shepherd huts and herders’ cots, sowing broad- 
cast the seed from which would came the great awaken- 
ing of the Reformation. 

“And John Wycliffe having finished his work, died 
peacefully in his bed in the old rectory of Lutterworth. 
Protected by powerful nobles, he had escaped being 


burned at the stake in his life time, but the head and 
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front of his offense—‘that he had made the Bible vul- 
gar, open to the laity and even to women to read’— 
and thereby had struck the shackles from the minds 
of Englishmen, was not to be forgotten nor ever to be 
forgiven. And so the Council of Constance, meeting 
in 1415, ordered 'the body of John Wycliffe to be dug 
up, to be burned, and his ashes to be thrown into the 
river Swift, ‘a neighboring brook running hard by.’ 

“Tt was done with all the pomp of the Church, with 
cursings and bannings and much rejoicing of his foes. 
But an old historian wrote of that burning afterwards, 
‘Thus the little river Swift hath conveyed his ashes 
into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, then into the main ocean. And thus the ashes 
of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine which is 
now dispersed the world over.’ Wycliffe’s doctrine— 
which was not his but God’s—a free Bible, a free 
people, a free nation within the commonwealth of na- 
tions. 





The quotation above is from a leaflet written by Miss 
Margaret Lane, and the picture is a reproduction of 
one bought, almost half a century ago, in the city of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by the missionary father of 
Miss Lane. The privilege of using it in THE SuRvEY 


was given us by her brother, Rev. Edward E. Lane, 
himself one of our best known missionaries to Brazil. 
We are using them to remind you that October 27th 
has been designated by the General Assembly for ob- 
servance as Reformation and Protestant Relief 
Day. 
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An Invitation and A Command 


‘“Come.... 


Christ spoke two words to every Christian whom he 
called. He first said, “Come,” then He said “Go.” 
Every true Christian must hear both. It is not enough 
to hear Christ as he says, “Come’”—to enter into sweet 
fellowship with him, and then in complete satisfaction 
be at ease in Zion. We must hear his command, “Go 

make disciples.” It is the purpose for which 
we are called. “Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and appointed you to go and bear fruit.” 
We who have come to Christ would do well to ask 
ourselves, What am I doing to extend the kingdom of 
Christ? What am I doing to win others to Jesus? For 
Christ calls and commands, “Come .. . Go 
make disciples.” 

When Jesus called his first disciples he said, ‘‘Come, 
and ye shall see.” Then follows the terse statement, 
“They came and saw.” It is of tremendous value to 
notice what they saw in Jesus. 

In Christ the disciples saw God. “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” They saw in him the cre- 
ative power of God when at Cana, as one has said, 
“The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed.” They 
marveled as he touched the sick and made them whole. 
They heard praises break from loosened tongues, and 
saw the light of glory shine from restored eyes. They 
saw lives of sin changed into lives of beauty as Jesus 
spoke the matchless words, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
They. saw Him crown his service by his death on the 
cross. They were filled with joy and amazement when 
he conquered death on that glad Easter morn. Their 
sorrow was turned to joy as they saw him place the 
stamp of Divine approval upon his earthly life by 
ascending in majesty and power to the right hand of 
God. 

In his presence they saw themselves. The whitest 
paper looks yellow in the presence of God’s driven snow. 
The purest earthly life looks crimson in the presence 
of Christ’s holiness. It was in the presence of Jesus 
that Peter cried out, “Depart from me Lord, for I am 
an unclean man.” In the conscious presence of this 
same Christ, Paul made confession, “I am the chiefest 
of sinners.” It is ever so, for in the white light of 
Christ’s presence we are all constrained to cry from 
sin-conscious hearts, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
We have but to steal away and meet Jesus in some 
quiet place to be made aware of our desperate need of 
cleansing. These men of Galilee saw in Jesus the 
very Son of God, realized their need and yielded to 
him. 

Conscious of their own need, they became conscious 
of the need of others. Andrew came to Jesus and found 
his heart’s desire. Then he became intensely inter- 
ested in his brother Peter. Philip came to Jesus and 
found him as both Saviour and Lord, and instantly his 
heart was burdened for Nathanael. Paul, who saw Jesus 
from the dust of the Damascus road, said, “I could 


Go’’ 


wish myself accursed from Christ that my brethren 
might be saved.” The disciples saw Jesus, realized their 
need, came to Christ and found cleansing. Then they 
became conscious of the need of others and were ready 
to hear Christ’s word of command. 


To every disciple whom Jesus called, he said, “Go 
ye.” The key to this verse is in the word “ye.” “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” To all who claim the promises of Christ 
comes the command “Go ye.” The “ye” of the promises 
is the same in the command. We are to go out into 
the world in which we live and share with those who 
are lost what Jesus means to us. Not to preach homi- 
letically perfect sermons. That is man’s interpreta- 
tion of preaching. We are to tell the story of Christ’s 
love as it has come to us. “What think ye of Christ?” 
Answer that and then tell it to those who need him. 
For Jesus says, “Go.” And how much is bound up in 
the word, “Go.” 


It carries the promise of pardon. “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
Whosoever believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 
What a wonderful message to take to those whom we 
love and in whom we are interested. As we go to those 
whom we covet for Christ, we have his promise of 
pardon. 


It carried the pledge of his power. As we go out 
to win those we love for Christ we feel so incapable 
of the task. We feel weak and inadequate. We need 
not feel that the task is hopeless, for Jesus promises 
to go with us, and where he is there is power. “Go... 
make disciples and Lo, I am with you all the 
days.” “Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto 
me.” With Jesus we have a conquering power, pledged 
to us in the command, “Go.” 


It carries the pleading of his passion. Christ’s pas- 
sion was and is to save. He came for that purpose. 
His whole life was given to that. He went through 
Samaria to save a sinful woman. He hurried through 
Jericho to give life to a lost man. He forgot His suf- 
fering on the Cross to save a dying thief. His pas- 
sion for the lost was so consuming that he died on 
Calvary’s Cross that sinners might be saved. Breathed 
into this word “Go,” is all the pleading of his passion. 
“TI died for them. Go, tell them the story.” 

As we see Jesus standing on Olivet, stretching out His 
blessed hands with the scar-marks, he is ever saying, 
“Come, find in Me complete satisfaction for all your 
heart-hunger.” Then pointing to thousands, yea, mil- 
lions of unsaved souls, He says simply (and surely we 
cannot resist the pleading of his passion), “GO!” 

Yours and His, 
GEORGE BELK, 

Versailles, Kentucky. 
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Boys—Pilots of the Future 


Earth’s future glory and its hopes and joys, 
Lie in the hearts and hands of growing boys, ! 
The world is theirs, to do with as they will; 
The world is theirs for good results or ill. 


We soon must give into their outstretched hands, 
The mighty issues of our changing lands, 

In Earth’s large house they soon must take their place, 
A menace or a glory to the race. 


Tremendous issues on Time’s threshold wait. 

We need strong men to guide the Ship and State 
Into the harbor of the next Decade. 

Look to the Boys from whom strong men are made. 
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Our Greatest Asset 


By R. E. MAGILL, Secretary 


N THE recent past, President Hoover called to the 

White House a group of representative citizens to 

undertake a nation-wide survey of the conditions 
confronting the youth of America. 

He explained that the spread of juvenile delinquency 
and the break-down of wholesome home influences and 
the default of parents in the matter of example and 
discipline constituted a threat to the existence of or- 
derly government and to our very civilization. 

The President explained that the gravity of the 
situation had led a group of patriotic citizens to con- 
tribute a fund of $500,000 for the prosecution of this 
investigation. Twenty sub-committees were appointed 
to study every phase of the subject and report con- 
crete plans for remedying a most alarming situation. 
In addressing the group the President said: 


“I need not urge upon you the fundamental im- 
portance of this undertaking. The greatest asset of a 
race is its children. Civilization moves forward on 
the feet of little children. Their bodily strength and 
development should prepare them to receive the heritage 
which each generation must bequeath to the next. 
These questions have the widest of social importance, 
that reaches to the roots of democracy itself.” 

Perits THAT THREATEN 

A recent writer of international reputation summa- 
rizes some of the perils threatening American civiliza- 
tion as follows: 

“Moral dangers due to crime and lawlessness; a 
million drug addicts; two hundred thousand prosti- 
tutes; eight million victims of venereal diseases; sordid 
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commercialized amusements, the most vicious being 
movies which present underworld views and crimes 
to morbid and immature minds: the growth of obscene 
literature; the deterioration of the home; the increase 
of divorce—one out of every seven marriages; the pres- 
ence of twenty-seven million children and young peo- 
ple who are not receiving systematic religious instruc- 
tion at home or in our churches. Six million of these 
neglected young people are in the South.” 

Studies by trained investigators of conditions in 
some of our educational institutions, from grammar 
schools on through junior colleges, specialized schools 
and universities, show that our young folks enter an 
atmosphere that tends to destroy faith in God and 
establish character and conduct standards that are little 
short of pagan. 

The South, with its boasted conservatism and claim 
for maintaining high ideals and stable religious con- 
victions, is not escaping the contagion of lawlessness 
and lowered ethical and religious standards. 

A survey of ten leading Southern cities shows more 
homicides and murders per 1,000 population than is 
reported in lawless Chicago. Georgia and North 
Carolina lead the United States in the number of 
wildcat stills destroyed and in gallons of moonshine 
liquor confiscated. Statistics show that 60 per cent of 
the convicted criminals are under twenty-five years of 
age and about 35 per cent are under twenty-one years 
of age. A startling fact is that a large per cent of 
the juvenile criminals and delinquents come from homes 
of the well-to-do and from families of high social 
standing. The probation officers in a leading Southern 
city report that 2,000 children passed through their 
hands from the probation court in one year (out of a 
school population of 30,000), and that 60 per cent 
of these delinquents were from the most fashionable 
and wealthy section of the city and not from homes 
of poverty and underprivilege. 


WHat Is our CHurcH DoING TO TURN THE TIDE? 

We have an inescapable responsibility for our share 
of the six million neglected and spiritually destitute 
children of the South. The direction of the Church- 
wide effort to reach and teach the youth of our churches 
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and in the neglected areas of the South is given to the 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication at 
Richmond, Va. (formerly called the Executive Com- 
mittee of Publication and Sabbath School Work.) To 
compass this great task this Committee carries on 
the following: activities: 

1. Seventy-four field workers were used in 1929 to 
aid in establishing Sunday schools in neglected areas. 
to encourage discouraged workers in hard fields, to 
promote better methods in all our schools, and to train 
teachers and leaders in young people’s societies for 
more efficient service. 

2. Fourteen editors and trained workers are used at 
headquarters in editing twenty-eight publications for 
the Sunday schools and young people’s societies. The 
total circulation is about eighteen million copies per 
vear. 

3. The Publication Department issues for free cir- 
culation over one hundred thousand tracts and leaflets 
annually to promote evangelism, to stimulate a better 
tvpe of religion in the home, and to stress Sabbath ob- 
servance. Donations of books, Bibles, tracts, and peri- 
odicals to the value of $52,000 were: made to needy 
churches, schools, and individuals last year. During 
the past twenty-six years the Publication Department 
has contributed over $600,000 to accomplishing its 
own task and to other causes of the Church. 


THE ASSEMBLY’s CALL FOR AN ADVANCE 

The churches, Sunday schools, and membership of 
our Church is asked to give $105,000 for this work 
this vear. Less than $80,000 was given last year. 
If our Church is to fulfill her mission and enlarge 
her membership we must reach and train our share 
of the youth of the South. This foundation-laying 
task cannot be accomplished without a large increase 
in gifts for this work. 

Rally Day on October 6, 1929, brings to all our 
Sunday schools an opportunity to enlarge their mem- 
bership, improve their methods of work and make a 
generous offering for the neglected children of the 
South. One-half of the budget fixed for this great 
work is expected from the schools of our Church on 
Rally Day. Send all offerings to R. E. Magill, Treas- 
urer, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION. 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to September 1, 1928—5 months. .$14,114.02 
Receipts from April 1, 1929 to September 1, 1929—5 months.. 21,607.46 





Increase for 5 months as compared with 1928........... $ 7,493.44 
R. E. MAGILL, Treasurer. 
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The Churches’ Part in the Child Welfare 


Movement—Look to the Foundations! 
By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


all national and social problems by appointing an 

extraordinary Child Welfare Commission. He 
perceives—as does everybody else who gives thought 
to the subject—that the most important concern, of any 
nation is the well-being of its youth. The health, the 
intelligence and the moral ideals of the country’s boys 
and girls are obviously of first importance; as the 
President said, “the greatest asset of a race is its chil- 
dren.” Here is one major public issue upon which the 
minds of all the people are united, and their hearts 
warm. 

This call from the White House should resound in 
the deepest consciousness of the Church, as a summons 
to special activity in her own field of work for chil- 
hood and youth, which is the Sunday school. Naturally, 
the new Child Welfare Commission cannot deal with 
the religious training of young people, and so will leave 
this most important phase of the problem outside of 
its scope. But parallel activity by the Churches, stim- 
ulated by public interest in the national movement, is 
opportune and proper. All the considerations which 
weigh with the President’s commission apply, with 
added force, to the Christian agencies of child nurture. 

Here we have a clear challenge to revivify and en- 
large the Sunday school. Only about half of the chil- 
dren who are the natural field of the Protestant Sunday 
schools are at present enrolled. First, and plainest of 
all, the activities indicated for the churches by this new 
national enterprise is to get the boys and girls into the 
Sunday school. Other steps will logically follow—we 
may trust the brains and devotion and resourcefulness 
of the Sunday-school teachers and officers themselves 
to see to these—but, first and fundamentally, get the 
boys and girls into the Sunday school. 

As a general statement, the ‘situation calls for a 
doubling of every school’s present enrollment. Also the 
formation of many new rural schools will be necessary. 
And an enlarged personnel of workers is required. All 
of these ends are attainable if once the churches give 
themselves to the appealing and congenial task of get- 
ting every last boy and girl into the Sunday school. 

Here is a slogan for all of the denominations, and 
for all of the individual congregations—“A double Sun- 
day-school membership within five years!” Each com- 
munion may make its own plans, and every Sunday- 
school association or Council may swing into support 
by its own methods: but all should concentrate upon 
the one simple, central aim of securing the attendance 
at Sunday school of all the youth of the land. Pre- 
liminary censuses of child population and church re- 
lationship will stimulate interest. 


Pt national HOOVER has struck at the root of 


Parents will be found in a mood to cooperate; for 
the moral and social unsettlement of the post-war 
period has brought concern to the mind of everybody. 
Even the most worldy parents want their children to 
be good. All conditions make this a most opportune 
time for doubling the Sunday-school enrollment. 


Incidentally, a nation-wide movement for the Sun- 
day school, under the prestige and impulse of the na- 
tional activities of the Child Welfare Commission, will 
call forth a new crop of lay leaders. Here is a field 
for the fullest expression of strong men’s powers and 
consecration. In the denominations and states, and in 
the national field, there is crying need for the clear- 
headed leadership of laymen who seek to serve Christ 
and their own day in most effective form. Already 
there are a legion of such in the posts of Sunday-school 
teachers and superintendents: this present emergency 
should enlarge their sphere. 


An enthusiasm for the Sunday school is easily cre- 
ated. Every Rotary Club and Woman’s Club and 
fraternal organization in the land will lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to a plea for cooperation in getting the boys 
and girls into Sunday school. The Hoover Commis- 
sion will surely go to the limit of propriety in lend- 
ing aid. 

Adult Bible Classes, already an immeasurable force 
in the nation’s life, will naturally multiply in number 
and membership under the impetus of a nation-wide 
Sunday-school “drive”. Fathers and mothers will find 
it easier to take the children where they go themselves. 


It is to be hoped that the Catholic churches and the 
Jewish synagogues will undertake similar efforts to in- 
crease their religious activities for their own young peo- 
ple, in consonance with the National Child Welfare 
Movement. 


No mention is here made of the large consequences 
which will inevitably flow from a doubled Sunday- 
school enrollment—such as the increase in church mem- 
bership; the diversion of boys and girls from the as- 
sociations and influences which breed criminals; and 
the putting of a high moral purpose and of Bible stand- 
ards into life. Our present objective is to get all the 
boys and girls of the land into the ranks of the Sunday 
school, where the mass psychology will favor righteous- 
ness, and where the Bible itself will be studied and the 
influence of godly men and women felt. 


Will the reader make it his personal business to bring 
this proposal to the attention of his own church and 
denomination? Let the Church at least keep in step 
with the State in caring for the boys and girls. 
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By REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, D. D. 


N THE observance of Stewardship Year, the Church- 
wide theme for October is “Our Stewardship of Ex- 
tension,” as it particularly applies to Sunday schools 

and Home Missions. Special Days ‘to be observed 
within the month include Church-wide Rally Day for 
Sunday schools, October 6th; Assembly’s Training 
School Day, October 20th, and Reformation and Protes- 
tant Relief Day, October 27th. All three of the themes 
for these special days concern extension work at home 
or abroad; but we are especially interested in our Stew- 
ardship as it applies to Departments III and V of the 
Presbyterian Progressive Program. God has given us 
a great work among the Indians, Negroes, people of 
the mountains, Immigrants and Jews. In order to 
reach them we need to promote mission schools, hos- 
pitals, and encourage a Church-wide evangelism that 
shall not only reach these under-privileged classes but 
the whole Church constituency. Stewardship is the 
underlying basis for the proper promotion of the 
Church’s task of educating her people in the great need 
of Christianizing America. 


Gop’s GIFT OF AN ORGANIZATION 


God has given us in the Assembly, the Synods and 
the Presbyteries, and organizations within congrega- 
tions, adequate machinery to reach our field. Every 
gift from God implies an obligation. He has retained 
His ownership and expects us to be good Stewards of 
the opportunities in our midst that He has entrusted 
tous. We need to use this machinery under His guid- 
ance to effectively meet the needs of the fields at our 
own door and to make every Presbyterian a Presby- 
terian informed of the needs and opportunities pre- 
sented by the fields and one who will consequently de- 
sire to put forth the most efficient efforts possible 
to meet this need. We will hear much for the next 
few months about programs to observe the nineteen- 
hundredth anniversary of Pentecost. Let us remember 
that Pentecost and Property, Revivals and Real Estate 
are closely related; that Pentecost was a time when 
those who were entrusted with the responsibility of 
launching the Church were endued with power. As 


Stewards of the great task of extending the Kingdom 
today, we are facing a paucity of power. We are sorely 
in need of becoming greater trustees of the simplified 
approach to God and the consequent reception of power. 


THE SuNpDAY ScHoots Have A GreAT STEWARDSHIP 

Rally Day should mean the rallying of all organized 
forces within the Sunday school, not only to knit the 
groups within the school more closely together, but in 
order to have a more effective instrument with which 
to launch out into unevangelized regions. The promo- 
tion of Daily Vacation Bible Schools and Week-Day 
Bible Schools, the training of teachers and leaders, and 
the instructing of every member of the church in the 
history, standards and doctrines of the Bible should al- 
ways be used as a means to an end. We need to watch 
lest we build beautiful buildings, and perfect splendid 
organizations simply in order to have an ideal piece of 
machinery. Stewardship insists that this machinery 
should be used as a means to an end and that end— 
the extension and promotion of the Kingdom of God. 
Not only does Stewardship insist that the individual 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
but that organizations do likewise. In order to achieve 
this purpose it is necessary that we follow the road 
indicated by the Bible—namely, that we should first 
give our own selves to the Lord and be found in Him, 
not trusting in our own righteousness or ability but 
trusting in the power that God gives, infused in us and 
used for the extension of His work. Rally Day should 
be a time for the rallying of all the integral forces of 
the local church, including an emphasis on more family 
altars, better giving, better attendance on divine serv- 
ices, more praying, more interest in the community im- 
mediately surrounding the church, and more trusting in 
the Lord for results. ‘As every man hath received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God.” “Moreover 
it is required in stewards, that a man be found faith- 
ful.” 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Our Stewardship Honor Roll 


N ADDITION to the names heretofore announced 
| of churches on the Stewardship Honor Roll, by rea- 

son of the fact that they remit their benevolent con- 
tributions monthly, we rejoice to report the following 
nineteen members of the hundred per cent association 
of churches in Winchester Presbytery, where the re- 
quirement is that they remit monthly and send in at 
least twenty-five per cent of the Every Member Canvass 
pledge at the end of each quarter: Berkeley Springs, 
Berryville, Burlington, Burnt Church, Cedar Grove, 
Davis, Duckwall, Front Royal, Hanging Rock, Keyser, 
Moorefield, Opequon, Petersburg, Round Hill, Slanes- 
ville, Tabler, Winchester, Woodstock, and Zion. This 
list is sent in by Doctor Charles D. Gilkeson, Steward- 
ship Secretary and Treasurer of Benevolences of Win- 
chester Presbytery. Mr. W. H. Conkling, Treasurer of 
the Mt. Washington Church, Baltimore, Md., writes 


that that church “is always prompt in meeting its obli- 
gations”; and the Treasurer of the First Church, of 
Marietta, Ga., Mr. A. V. Cortelyou, writes that his 
church has been for ten years observing quarterly pay- 
up day. 

Much interest has been aroused throughout the 
Church in the establishment of this Stewardship Honor 
Roll by reason of the fact that it apparently offers the 
best solution of the constantly declining receipts dur- 
ing the “lean” months of the year, and if practiced by 
all churches will eventually bring great encouragement 
to all the forces dependent upon the contributions of 
the 450,000 members who worship God through’ one of 
the 3,581 Southern Presbyterian churches. If the 
churches are to pay up promptly the members must 
first be convinced of the need. A church on the Honor 
Roll means that it has its members on the Honor Roll. 
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October Program 


EXTENDING THE KINGDOM THROUGH THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


(Read through to the end—Read the Preface.) 





FELLOWSHIP Houwr. 

Invocation. 

Supper. 

Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’S PERIOD. 

Hymn: “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

Report of the Group Leaders on the Assignments for 
the past month. 

Announcement of the Service Program for October. 

WorsuiP SERVICE. 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Old, Old Story.” 

Prayer: That we may realize anew that Christ came 
into the world to redeem his people, and that we, 
as his ambassadors, are under orders to obey his 
command to extend his kingdom throughout the 
whole earth. 

Scripture: 

“Come hither and hear the words of the Lord your 
God.” Joshua 3:9. 





“Come unto me, all ye that labor.” Matthew 
11:28. 

“Come, take up the cross, and follow me.” Mark 
10:21. 


“Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.” Luke 14:27. 

“Come ye after me, and I will make you to be- 
come fishers of men.” Mark 1:17. 

‘Abide in me and I in you. As the branch cannot 





bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; 
no more can ye except ye abide in me.” John 
15:4. 


“T am the vine, ye are the branches: He that 
abideth in, me and I in him, the same bringeth 


forth much fruit; for without me ye can do 
nothing.” John 15:5. 


“Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you: buttarry ye . . . until ye be endued 
with power from on high.” Luke 24:49. 

“Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that you should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain.” 
John 15:16. 

“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” Mark 16:15. 

Hymn: “Lord Speak to Me that I may Speak.” 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: 
First Speaker: ‘Come’’. 

What is Sunday-school Extension? What is the 
purpose of Sunday-school Extension? Who shall 
take part in Sunday-school Extension? What is 
our first step in preparation for Sunday-school Ex- 
tension ? 

Second Speaker: “Tarry”. 

What is the Second Command to be obeyed in 
preparation for service in the Extension of the 
Kingdom? In what ways can this command be 
obeyed ? 
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Third Speaker: “Go”. 

What is the command? What is the field? 
What are the results promised? Physical, Mental, 
Social and Spiritual ? 

OpEN FoRUM. 
Brief Message from the Pastor. 
Hymn: “Heralds of Christ Who Bear the King’s 
Command.” 
Service Activities: 

Three Chairmen share the activities, the Chair- 
men of Departments V, II, and VI. Department 
V has the responsibility for the program and the 
major part of the activities. His great work will 
be building up the Bible Class for Rally Day. 
Department II will have the responsibility for the 
Home Mission School of Missions. Department 
VI should see that Stewardship is taught in the 
School of Missions and in connection with the con- 
crete facts of Home Missions. Department II will 
have charge of the assignment of Out-post prayer 
services, and Department VII will plan the sup- 
per and entertainment. Consult the Through-the- 
Year activities in the Appendix. There may be 
something which your church needs urgently to 
have done. If so, assign it and get it done. For 
instance, don’t forget to encourage Bible reading 
among the men. It must not be neglected. The 
Chairman of Department I might assign a book 
a month to be read by the men. Make out your 
assignments, type them, and give them to the group 
leaders. 

SUGGESTIONS 

To THE PRESIDENT: This is a very important meeting. 
In many churches it will be the first well attended 
meeting after the summer slump. See that the meet- 
ing has plenty of publicity and that every effort is 
made to notify the men and to get them out. A hearty 
welcome for those who come will do much to bring 
them back again; too. A personal word of encourage- 
ment before the meeting to each officer in your or- 
ganization will be very effective. : 

To THE CounciL: The Council should meet at least 
a week before the General Meeting. Begin with prayer. 
Read the minutes of last meeting. Call for any gen- 
eral business—unfinished or new. Then call for the 
reports of the Chairmen of Departments. The Chair- 
man of Department V, Religious Education, directs the 
activities of the men this month. Perhaps the great 
task is building up the Bible Class. If the men will 
throw their power into this project it will be the finest 
thing which they can do for their church. The chair- 
man of this Department should consult with the Super- 
intendent of the Sunday school and the President of 
the Bible Class and work out a definite plan of pro- 
motion. He also is responsible for the program this 
month. Sharing responsibility with the Chairman of 
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Department V is the Chairman of Department II, Home 
Missions. The Home Mission School of Missions is 
held this month. The Chairman of this Department 
should write to the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia, for further 
information. This is one of the months, also, which 
the Chairman of Department VI serves. The best way 
of teaching Stewardship is to link it up with concrete 
things like Home and Foreign Missions. See that the 
Stewardship of Home Missions is taught in the School 
of Missions as well as the facts of missions. Rev. R. C. 
Long, Stewardship Committee, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia, will help you if you write to him. 
These three chairmen will furnish a. sufficient program 
for the Council to consider. However, Department II 
should care for the outpost mission work, Department 
I should care for the prayer services, and Department 
VII should make plans for the supper and entertain- 
ment meeting. Close with prayer. 


To THE LEADER: Next to the Home, the Sunday 
school is the most important teaching agency in the 
world. Its importance should be fully realized, and 
thorough preparation should be made by the speakers 
before the program is put on, in order that it may be 
made very much worthwhile and result in a real move- 
ment for Sunday-school Extension in our Southern 
Presbyterian Church. More than six million children 
and young people in the South are without Sunday- 
school privileges or religious training. Our share of 
this multitude is as large as we wish to make it. 


Remember that Sunday, October 6th, is Rally Day. 
This program should be closely related to the pro- 
gram for that day, and the two should be so handled 
as to awaken thoroughly our men to the need and op- 
portunity and their responsibility for meeting it. Give 
out your topics early. 

To THE SPEAKERS: The material for this program 
will be furnished by the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication. Watch the church papers the first of the 
preceding month. Watch THr Survey. Consult your 
pastor. Write to the Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation, P. O. Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, for further 
information. Begin to prepare your talk early. Get 
full of it. Make the other fellow feel that you are 
interested. It is one of the biggest things in which 
our Church is engaged. 

To THE Group LEADERS: More than likely your big 
task this month will be to build up the attendance of 
the Bible Class for Rally Day. Go at it with a will. 
Enthuse the men in the task. Men will work if it is 
for big and worthwhile things. Make it worthwhile. 
And talk to your men about prayer and Bible reading. 

This latter is absolutely necessary if men grow in 
grace. 


FURTHER INFORMTION. 


Further information and material to be used in con- 
nection with this program may be secured from the 
Executive Committee of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work, R. E. Magill, Secretary, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Virginia, or from the office of the Department of Men’s 
Work, Rev. J. E. Purcell, Secretary, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Personal Work 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


HERE are many indications that the Church is 
T once again coming back in a hopeful way to the 
program of Jesus Christ. 

There is no doubt a social gospel, and the ‘implica- 
tions of the principles of Jesus clearly lead to the 
recognition of a social responsibility. However, there 
are many who have emphasized this thought so much 
that they seem to have overlooked the fact that the 
social order of which Jesus speaks is to be composed 
of men and women who have the brotherly spirit of 
Jesus. 

It is a very striking fact that the Christian Endeavor 
Society has taken as one of its rallying calls, ‘““Crusad- 
ing with Christ in Evangelism,” and that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, under the leadership of 
the general secretary, Mr. Fred W. Ramsay, has started 
out to lay special emphasis upon personal evangelism. 

At a conference of the staff of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
this summer, it was decided to try to erect in all of our 
educational institutions a few classes of well selected 


students, to study the methods used by Jesus in guiding 
men and women into the Light. We are glad to an- 
nounce that we are making arrangements to reprint the 
wonderfully fine leaflet, by Mott and Over on Personal 
Work—How Organized and Accomplished. Copies of 
this may be had at fifteen cents each. We are earnestly 
hoping to induce all of the students of the Church to 
experience the real joy of bringing others to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

In a wonderfully fine address delivered before the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, in Louisville, sometime 
ago, Dr. William T. Ellis made all of us rise and re- 
peat “The Crusader’s Vow.” It made a deep impres- 
sion as we all repeated together these words: 


“T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In this our green and pleasant land.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





The Consideration of Jesus 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


(Note:—Several years ago, at the Blue Ridge Student Conference, Dr. Robert E. Speer made the clos- 


ing address. 


A stenographic report was made and preserved. A friend gave a copy of it to us recently, with 


the request that we pass it on to others if we could do so, and we are glad to print it herewith—JE£ditor.) 


HERE is an old and very familiar story of 
Frederick the Great in which it is alleged that 
one day, turning suddenly to the court chaplain, 
he required of him that he should give the king an 
argument for the truth of Christianity in four words. 
And it is said that the quick-witted chaplain, without 
a moment’s hesitation, replied: “The Jews, your 
Majesty.” I think the chaplain could have done bet- 
ter than that. He could have given the king a more 
convincing statement in fewer words, if he had simply 
replied: “Sir, consider Jesus.” For that seems to 
me to be the shortest possible statement that can be 
made of the content of Christianity, and the most con- 
vincing argument for its truth. 
“Consider Jesus.” I think no more needs to be 


said about Christianity than those two words say. 
We have only begun to play around the edge of Chris- 
tianity in these nineteen hundred years, but no matter 
how deep we go, we never get beyond those two simple 
words that contain it all—“Consider Jesus.” They 
put clearly before us the very center of Christianity, 
namely, the domination of life by the consideration of 
Jesus. 

The domination and consistent consideration of life 
with a great many of us is pleasure in its many dif- 
ferent forms. It may be just in the form of pleasant 
experience. In the elevator in an office building I 
overheard the elevator boy talking to a friend. They 
were discussing the philosophy of life. The boy said: 
“IT am going to have my fun. That is what a man’s 
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life is given to him for and I am not going to be 
cheated out of my share.” One does not want to judge 
him harshly. The poor fellow was shut up all day 
long, and if there are any real joys in the world that 
he can find, one wants him to find them. There are 
some men who think life is fulfilled by the amount of 
pleasure that life is to bring to us. There are other 
men who are dominated by the consideration of power— 
gain in its many different forms. I think a great 
deal of the ambition for wealth which we meet in 
our day is nothing but a passion for power. I have 
seen men rise. I do not believe it was the money 
they were interested in, they sought the power that 
money represented, power which they meant to use 
and are using in high-minded and patriotic ways. 
Their ideal of dominant consideration of life was 
power. There are other kinds of power which other 
men seek, because of the different standards of value. 
But still, if you should ask them what is the con- 
sideration by which a man should regulate his life, 
they would answer in terms of ambition for power. 

Over against these two standards, of pleasure and 
of power, put this Christian ideal, the subjection of 
life to the supreme consideration of Christ, so that he 
becomes the law of it and the Lord of it. As Myers’ 
“St. Paul” says: 


Christ! I am Christ’s and let the name suffice you, 
Aye and for me it surely hath sufficed. 

Lo, with no winning words will I entice you. 

Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


“Consider Jesus.” Are you doing that? Is Jesus 
the supreme, controlling, dominant consideration of 
our lives? Have we chosen our profession, are we 
facing our life, under the one supreme consideration 
of Jesus? 

In the first place, to what end ought we to consider 
Jesus? For what purposes? Above all, a man should 
have a clear and reasoned conviction as to who Christ 
is and what is his claim upon human life. One thing 
that you and I ought to have got out of this con- 
ference, whatever else we may or may not have re- 
ceived, is a clear and reasoned view of Jesus Christ; 
so that we shall be able to tell any man we meet what 
we think of him and on what grounds we hold that 
conviction with regard to him. 

Many of us are too shallow-minded. We look at 
an aspect of things here and there, but very few pause 
to think through any of the great propositions or con- 
victions of life. But there is one subject which each 
one ought to think clearly through to solid ground, 
so that he may know where he stands and why he 
stands there, so that he can give a reason for his con- 
Victions to any man and hold his own in the face of 
any controversy. He ought to know what he thinks 
about Christ, and why he thinks about him as he does. 

Consider Jesus in order that we may know just 
who Christ was, and what was his claim on the life 
of man. Consider Jesus in order that his principles 


and ideals, and his spirit may become so clear to us 
that we can make them the principles, ideals and spirit 


conscious. 
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of our own life. We have come to realize at last that 
the only hope of the world is in following the prin- 
ciples of Christ, in getting the mind of Christ incor- 
porated in the mind of humanity, in subjecting the 
spirit of this world to the spirit of Christ. 

“Consider Jesus.” We are to consider Jesus also 
lest we be weary and faint in our minds. If the fight 
seems hard, if the odds appear too heavy, if now and 
then we seem to feel that we cannot any longer stand 
the strain, consider Jesus, lest we be weary and faint. 
He traveled this same road. The enemies against 
him were ten thousand times greater than they are 
against us. He faced difficulties in comparison with 
which ours are insignificant. When we look back on 
Christ’s life and consider him, all that you and I have 
to face seems only the play of little children. 

One of our novelists has recently given us a most 
honest and unflattering portrayal of a typical] Ameri- 
can business-man. He has some, but not very much 
real religion, not enough to make him order his life 
by it, just enough to give occasional twinges of con- 
science and compunction. Without that inward pur- 
posefulness which comes from a whole-hearted and 
open-eyed Christian devotion, George F. Babbitt runs 
a zig-zag course, swerving in and out of the way of 
righteousness, pushed and pulled by the community 
in which he lives and by his own unsatisfied spirit. 
And at the end of the story, we hear him telling his 
boy: “I don’t know’s I’ve accomplished anything ex- 
cept just get along. I figure out I’ve made about a 
quarter of an inch out of a possible hundred rods.” 
It is an acute and accurate description of many a 
man who feels restless, and asks himself why he is 
restless, and never attains that restful and even more 
energetic life which comes with a purpose which com- 
mands him and a loyalty which lifts him out of him- 
self altogether. 

For whether we be thinking of ourselves or of our 
country, a secret of vigorous and firm-footed walking 
is utter forgetfulness of one’s feet. No skilled tramper 
is conscious of where he is stepping. It has become 
instinctive with him to choose the best available spot 
for his next footfall. There may be occasional stretches 
of exceeding difficulty where he must scramble with 
the utmost care, but these are rare. For the most part 
he is not asking himself: “Am I going to keep 
upright? Do I feel myself slipping? Will this rock 
or log or hillock of moss support me? Can I stand 
up under my pack?” Others have taken the trail, and 
here is a climb to be accomplished and delightful 
views to be had en route and sheer joy in putting forth 
one’s energy in the effort. So soon as one thinks of 
one’s feet, one is apt to step out awkwardly. A speaker 
who is aware of his voice and gestures, loses power. A 
nation that is asking itself how it may feel to be 
further involved in international complications, and 
whether it may not prove terribly burdensome, is self- 
The man or woman who hesitates to take 
on a task that evidently needs to be done, because 
of a personal sorrow, or even of past blunders and sins, 
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is self-impeded. And this miserably inhibiting self- 
consciousness can be got rid of when the living God 
becomes so real that we count on his playing his full 
divine part as Guardian of our own and our country’s 
steps in the path of usefulness. Here lies the way 
of service to be walked, and here is the load of obliga- 
tions to be shouldered. It may ‘be that we shall slip 
and tumble, and injure both ourselves and our pack. 


It appears very likely. Granted. But where in our 
calculations does the living God come in? What does 
it mean to have a God? What can he be relied on 
to do? Is he a dependable God? Do we share the 
conviction of this believer many centuries ago: ‘The 
Lord will keep thy going out and they coming in 
from this time forth, and even forevermore” ? 
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And thus will end another day of peace and con- 
tentment when this retired minister and his wife 
face a serene old age, thanks to a guaranteed 
annuity. There will be many more in this happy 
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situation when every pastor and every church 
realize that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund will 
relieve ministers from worry about the distant 
future. 








COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to September 1, 1928—5 months. .$47,130.61 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to September 1, 1929—5 months.. 45,843.72 





Decrease for 5 months as compared with 1928-1929...... $ 1,286.89 


JOHN STITES, Treasurer. 
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In Memoriam 


ters to fill their pulpits today, feeling that youth 

can only be touched by youth and that age andi 
experience cannot understand the problems of adoles- 
cence. But they left an indelible impression upon my 
childhood—those old ministers who used to stay in the 
prophet’s chamber of our humble home. Perhaps the 
reason why the five fatherless children in that home 
are now all active in Christian service can be traced 
back to the impress of these aged prophets, together 
with the prayers of a widowed mother. 


One who came was like Elijah as I had pictured 
him from my mother’s stories. He was tall and stooped 
and wore a black skull cap. God’s ravens had often 
fed him, too, and we would sit at his feet and listen 
by the hour to God’s miraculous provision for his 
every need. We were unconsciously learning lessons 
of childlike trust in the Father’s care, more valuable 
than the deepest theology. The story we asked for 
most often was “How God made a quarter grow to 
ten dollars.” 


Mes Churches are demanding younger minis- 


It was the last Sunday in the month, and 25c was 
the sole possession of the minister, to sustain his wife 
and children for almost a week. When the morning 
offering was taken, obeying the impulse of the inner 
voice, he placed his mite in the plate. Immediately 
after the service, a widow slipped a dollar bill into 
his hand, in appreciation of the message. That night, 
he again gave his all—the untouched bill. The next 
morning he received a check for five dollars from a 
totally unexpected source and in the same mail an 
urgent appeal for money from a friend in dire need. 
He immediately signed the check and remailed it to 
one more needy than himself. Within a few hours a 
shower of groceries had been delivered at his door and 
a ten dollar gold piece “from an unknown friend”— 
just another evidence of God’s ravens who still feed 
those who trust Him! 


Another one of the prophets whom it was my privil- 
ege to know was like the Apostle Paul. He was a 
deep theologian. I could not understand his sermons 
but I could read the kindness of his voice and the 
radiance of his smile. He never preached from a 
large pulpit and was unknown outside of his own 


Church groups, but God had conferred upon him his 
graduate degree for he was filled with the Spirit of His 
Son. His greatest earthly ambition was to visit Mon- 
treat Assembly, which he was never financially able 
to do, yet with a salary of $1,000 per year, he left 
his large family of children the heritage of a college 
education with graduate degrees. They often lived 
upon weak tea and stale bread but each child is now 
serving in high Christian professions, rich in the pos- 
session of such a godly heritage. 

I saw another one of the prophets recently. He came 
to meet me—grown old in the service of the King, 
hair snow white, eyes almost blind, walking with a 
stick. Along with memories of what he used to be, 
came a lump in my throat and I placed my arms about 
this spiritual father who had guided my childish steps. 
“Child,” he said, “I wish we could have you in our 
home, but we are old and our house is small. There 
is no place.” I knew that he meant there was hardly 
enough for two and not enough for three! There 
came into my heart a feeling of rebellion, for I had 
just heard a famous General speak, a recent World War 
hero. He stood erect, in the prime of his usefulness, 
but the nation which he represented so honored him 
that already he was retired on a salary of many thou- 
sands a year. Working for Uncle Sam had brought 
rich returns, but having served the King of kings for 
more than fifty years, those who called themselves his 
children expressed their love so inadequately that this 
saint of God was receiving only $60.00 a month to 
care for him and for her who had faithfully served 
with him through the years. 

It is a rare privilege to receive a personal blessing 
from the oldest living saint in our Church. Such 
was my privilege. and as I knelt to feel the touch of 
his trembling hand on my head, I thought of the days 
of Jacob and Esau when he begged, “Oh, bless me, 
too, my father.” I heard his feeble voice whisper: 
‘““May the Lord bless thee and keep thee and make 
his face to shine upon thee. May the Lord be graci- 
ous unto thee and give thee peace.”’ 

“T thank my God upon every remembrance of them” 
—these dear old ministers of the Church. May our 
gifts be “In Memoriam” because of what they have 
meant to us, 





Father Time Helps the,Christmas Angel 


Why not appoint the committee on the Christmas program now? 
Not only in the Year of Our Lord One was he crowded out and no room 
found for the King of Glory, but He is crowded out in the Year of Our 
Lord, 1929, by pleasures and distractions and hurry over the passing 


things of life. 


Begin to prepare, not only your program, but your heart 


and your home and your time—so that the Christmas Angel may not 


pass you by. 


Send for a copy of this year’s service, Light of the World. It is a 
candle-lighting service, interspersed with many of the loveliest of carols 
and songs. Address Rev. Henry H. Sweets, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Suggestions for Churches in Student Centers 


1. As soon as college opens in the Fall, secure an 
accurate list of all Presbyterian Students with their 


college addresses, or dormitory rooms. Form a student 
prayer group among a few earnest men and women 
who are willing to pray for these students every day. 
Make no public announcement of such a group but 
divide these student names among them, giving each 
intercessor several student names for which to pray 
constantly throughout the school year. 

2. It is hard to find a student in his room, but a 
personal visit is appreciated just the same. A calling 
card left under the door with a note of invitation to 
the church services is very effective. 

3. The Presbyterian' Church in one State University 
center asked Boy Scouts to deliver telegrams to every 
Presbyterian student. These messages were personally 
addressed and contained an announcement of the 
Church meetings. The same University Church varied 
its invitation each week in a unique way. Tiny white 
cards with the following verse printed upon it were 
given to every student: 

The time has come, 

As someone said, 

To speak of many things— 
Of Freshman English, 

Fall exams, 

Of Dates and Weddings Rings. 
And, since we’ve started talking, 
’Twill not be 

Out of place 

To drop a little hint 

Or two 

Concerning a serious case. 

Of how we are 

A needing you 

At the old 
And how we’ve been 

A missin’ 

Your bright and smiling face. 
Then wont you tighten 

Up a bit 

And hit the concrete trail 

At nine forty-five 

Each Sunday morn, 

And be there 

Without fail. 

4. Get art students and those talented in making 
posters to place a NEW INVITATION each week on 
the Student bulletin board. Never let these grow 
stale. (Suggestions for easily made posters can be 
found in the back of the booklet “Practical Programs.’’) 

5. Arrange for cars to be on the campus each Sun- 
day to take students to Sunday school and church. 
Some churches have considered it a good investment 
to own their own college trucks. 

6. Have a Student Committee of Church adults who 
will send personal cards home to parents of every 
Presbyterian student, expressing their interest and co- 
operation in their child while away from home. 

7. This student committee will also visit the sick 





students in the infirmary, sending flowers and dainty 
trays. It is helpful to have one outstanding student 
keep this committee in touch with those who are in 
sorrow or need encouragement of any kind, especially 
homesick new students. 


8. Give a student reception, welcoming them back 
again in the early Fall. (Note suggestions in “Prac- 
tical Programs.” This booklet is especially prepared 
for use with students. ) 

9. Instigate a “Talent Search” among the students, 
using a card that can be filed and referred to for 
future use. Make use of the talents thus discovered 
by giving each student work suitable to his ability, 
e. g. 

Student Choir. 

Student band or orchestra for Sunday school. 

Teachers in various Church school departments. 

Story telling. 

Young People’s Society leadership for different ages. 

Student Classes. 

Community Service. 


10. If possible have a kitchen in the Educational 
building of the church which will be available for 
students to use freely. One church found this to be 
the most successful way of reaching the students. A 
small dining-room was also available (both kitchen 
and dining-room furnished by a shower given by the 
students) where the students were free to invite their 
parents and friends to dine and to give small parties. 

11. Remember all holidays at the college, for there 
will usually be some not invited out and who need 
personal interest shown. Where some cannot return 
home for the holidays, if possible entertain them in 
homes of the church. 


12. Take a personal interest in all foreign students 
and members of the Churches not represented in the 
community at the University. They are as much our 
responsibility as Presbyterian students. 


13. Some colleges for women have successful Stu- 
dent Circles, training them for future leadership in 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

14. Get the students to help, if possible, with the 
Christmas pageant. Instead of doing so much for 
them, give them every opportunity to express them- 
selves in service for others. 

15. Encourage affiliated church membership where- 
by each student can become a regular member of the 
student church during their college years. 

16. Invite a Student Secretary from the Louisville 
office to visit your church and college. 

17. Awaken in the University and the community 
a sense of the need of a Religious Week whereby every 
church has a special meeting at the same time. One 
large Technical State College cooperated in this to 
such an extent that classes were suspended during 
the morning church hour for a week and no tests 
given. Every church had out of town ministers and 
gave the whole college town a spiritual impetus which 
continued throughout the year. 
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The Minister's Annuity Fund Is 


a serious effort to solve a critical problem 

a just and reasonable method of dealing with the disability or retire- 
ment of our ministers and missionaries 

a well-thought-out plan to overcome the neglect of many years 

a real attempt to remove forever the one inglorious mark of our 
Church’s history 

a plan to encourage the minister to save and to help conserve his sav- 
ings 

a determination to make certain the provision for certain need of days 
of inactivity 

a recognition of the business principle that when the Church begins to 
use up the energies of its servants it should begin then to make 
adequate provision for their days of disability 

an economical plan, sound in principle and practice, worked out by 
competent actuaries, approved by open discussion, established by 
years of experience, and commended by many of the leading 
Christian business men of America 

a serious endeavor to provide against need which in the past has been 
so inadequately met by appropriations from the funds of Minis- 
terial Relief 

an honest effort on the part of the whole Church to fulfill a solemn, 
serious and binding obligation to the entire group of ministers 
and missionaries, who have been called away by the Church from 
the sources of financial gain 

a determination to meet the demands of justice, honor, gratitude, self- 
respect, expediency, social conscience, religion, obedience, love 
and the revealed will of the Head of the Church 

an approved, modern, contributory pension plan, protecting the entire 
group of ministers and missionaries with regard to age, disability 
and death, making provision for the widow and minor orphans, 
and giving the Church the needed reserves to fulfill its obliga- 
tion to all its servants—for all time 

All these and other facts are more fully set forth in three carefully pre- 
pared leaflets. 

Ask any question, and we will gladly answer. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF AND MINISTERS’ ANNUITY FUND, 
Henry H. Sweets, Secretary John Stites, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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The village church is changing modern Korea. This building was erected by the con- 
gregation without debt other than a loan of $250 from the Soonchun Church Build- 


ing Fund. 


The Heroism of the Korean Church 


and Our Responsibility 
By REV. E. T. BOYER 
Evangelistic Work, Chunju, Korea 


neither is it at a stand-still, but it is making 
good and steady progress year by year. Each 
year brings a substantial increase in the baptized mem- 
bership of the Church. During the past year, 1928- 
1929, in the Southern Presbyterian Mission alone, 
1,131 adults were added on profession and baptism; 
457 infants were baptized, and 1,726 were received in 
the catechumen class. From the very beginning of our 
work in Korea, personal evangelism has been stressed, 
and as a result we have a great evangelistic Church, 
spreading the Good News, as best it can, and as rap- 
idly as it can, to the millions in heathen darkness, who 
are without God and without hope in the world. 
In order that they may learn to read and write, night 
schools and also kindergartens are conducted by the 


‘ee cause of Christ in Korea is not losing ground, 


native Church for those who cannot attend school in 
the day. 

At present, in Korea, there are 571 mission schools 
in which 42,000 boys and girls are getting a Christian 
education. Yet with these 571 mission schools and the 
1,353 government schools, less than thirty per cent of 
the boys and girls of school age are in school. In order 
to support the schools and build good roads, etc., be- 
tween eight and ten per cent of the Koreans’ annual 
income goes for taxes. 

The need, especially, is for more country schools as 
there are large country sections with no schools and 
the people are too poor to send their children away 
to school. 

Last year the total budget of the various missions for 
the running expenses of the twenty-four mission hos- 
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Missions 


pitals in Korea amounted to about $35,000, while the 
receipts from native sources were over one-half million 
dollars ($506,504, according to the Korean Mission 
Year Book for 1928). So you see, we are just help- 
ing them help themselves, and will not do for them 
what they can do for themselves. 


No mission money goes for the support of an or- 
dained native pastor. The native church or churches, 
over which he is pastor, furnishes his support. Self- 
support has always been stressed and liberality encour- 
aged, yet this is difficult, especially at the present time, 
on account of the poverty of the people and on account 
of economic conditions. 


There are six church bodies working in the Korean 
Federal Council, and by mutual consent the territory 
has been divided among the various missions so that 
there is no overlapping. This has worked out splen- 
didly, and many workers have been able to push out 
into the unevangelized territory, and much mission 
money has been put to better use, as a result. 

In spite of the poverty of the people, due to drought 
and economic conditions in general, the Church is en- 
deavoring to shoulder its responsibility, which calls for 
a great deal of heroic faith. Total gifts by the Church 
during the past year for educational and evangelistic 
work within the bounds of our mission, amounted to 
$111,353. When we recall the economic conditions 
that prevail in Korea now, we will the better appreciate 
what wonderful givers the Korean Christians really 
are. 

It is estimated that two per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of the country are professional beggars, many of 
whom are orphan boys and girls, eight or ten years old; 
between eight or nine per cent more of the people are 
in the poverty-stricken class. It is also estimated that 
seventy-five per cent of the best rice land is in the 
hands of the Japanese; seventy-five per cent of the 
Korean farmers have landlords, and the annual income 
of these farmers is $137.00. Wages of women range 
from five to twenty cents a day, and for men from 
twenty to thirty-five cents. 











Typical Primary School of village church, Korea. These 
schools, not recognized as such by the Government, 
are under the control of the local churches and re- 
ceive a subsidy, where possible, from the Mission, of 
$5.00 to $7.50 per month for nine months. Attend- 
ance ranges from fifteen to fifty. 

















Mr. P. H. Mun and family. He and his wife were once 
inmates of the Leper Colony. Entering at an early 
stage of the disease, they were discharged as cured 
after four years of treatment. No trace of the dis- 
ease has been apparent in the five years since. They 
became acquainted in the Colony, were married after 
discharge, and now have an interesting family. 


The people are poor, very poor, and are having a 
hard struggle to make a living and to keep out of debt. 
When there is a poor crop because of drought, many 
have to borrow rice or money with which to buy rice 
to feed their families, and the interest on this debt 
ranges from twelve to forty-eight per cent a year, usually 
over thirty per cent. If there are two years of poor 
crops, quite often the mortgage is foreclosed and the 
land and sometimes even the home is lost. 

In America we do not know what poverty is, and 
the majority of us do not know what real sacrificial 
giving is. We may think we do, but in comparison 
with the liberality of the Korean Christian, I am afraid 
we fall far short, for we waste so much in non- 
essentials and get pretty much what we want whether 
we actually need it or not. 

Last year the Korean Church gave for the spread 
of the Kingdom in Asia, $623,380, and this amount by 
people in a poverty-stricken country. 

It is because they love the Saviour, who has done 
so much for them, in giving them a joy that neither 
the world nor a heathen religion could possibly give. 

All baptized Christians give to Home and Foreign 
Missions, and the Korean Church is carrying on For- 
eign Mission work in Siberia and in Shantung 
Province, China. Tithing is stressed and much time 
is given to personal evangelism. 

The students of the Junkin Memorial Girls’ School 
in Chunju fast every Sunday night and give that amount 
of rice for the support of a native Bible woman, preach- 
ing the gospel among the heathen women in the country. 
Many of the country people do not have money for 
weeks at a time, but that does not keep them from 
bringing their offerings to the Lord on the Sabbath. 
During the week, before they wash the rice for cook- 
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ing, they dip out a spoonful before each meal, for each 
Christian in the family, and then bring that rice as 
their offering: literally taking it out of their mouths 
and offering it to the Lord in appreciation of what the 
Lord has done for them, and also that others might 
have the privilege of hearing the gospel and of know- 
ing Christ, whom to know aright is life eternal. 

Our task in Korea is not completed, for there is only 
one out of a hundred that are Christian. The ninety 
and nine are “out on the mountains wild and high,” 
while only one is safe in the fold. There are hun- 
dreds of villages and towns in my own circuit, many 
with a couple of thousand people, where there is not 
a Christian and where the gospel has never been 
preached. The field is too large and the workers too 
few to reach them all. We are getting to these un- 
touched fields as rapidly as we can, but how long will 
millions like those have to wait for the gospel! When 
we remember that thousands are dying every year with- 
out a knowledge of the Saviour, should we not become 
more concerned about seeing that the gospel is speed- 
ily taken to them? 

As I walk from church to church in my field, which 
is a mountain section, I meet a great many people, 
many of whom hear the gospel for the first time, and 
as I tell them of God’s love and what the Saviour has 
done for them, and urge them to love, and trust, and 
serve Him; some have said to me, “When did you say 
the Saviour died on the cross for my sin?” When I 
told them, they said to me, “My grandparents, parents 
and so many of my relatives and friends have died 
without hearing of the Saviour. Why didn’t you come 
sooner ?” 

How would you like to have to answer that question? 
The Southern Presbyterian Church alone is responsible 
for three and a half millions in Korea. How long 
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will the unreached thousands have to wait before they 
have ai opportunity to hear about the Saviour who 
loves them and gave Himself for them as well as He 
did for us. The Korean Church has done wonder- 
fully well and is a Bible-reading, Sabbath-observing, 
church-attending, praying, evangelistic Church. 

It fulfills the spiritual requirements, and is doing 
fine evangelistic work in trying to win the heathen to 
Christ, but Korea is almost bankrupt economically and 
is unable to do more than she is doing. We must help 
her; it is our task, for they are our neighbors and 
Jesus taught us that we are to love our neighbors as 
ourselves. 

The field is large and the harvest is plenteous but 
the laborers are too few. I speak as the mouthpiece 
for millions of Koreans who are destitute spiritually 
and who are calling for the Light. How long will they 
have to wait? It depends on how you respond with 
your gifts, your prayers and the dedication of your life 
to Christ. 

When we hear the weeping and wailing because of 
their hopelessness, see the ignorance and superstition, 
the suffering and sorrow as a result of heathenism, can 
those of us who know the joy Christ brings say that 
heathenism is good enough for anyone? 

“How then shall they call on Him in whom they 
have not believed, and how shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard, and how shall they hear 
without a preacher, and how shall they preach except 
they be sent?” Our task is either to go or to send. 
Some of us could not send but we could go, many of 
you cannot go but you can send. It is our work and 
by our working together the Good News will be taken 
to the uttermost part of the world and the millions will 
be brought into the Kingdom. May we all be faithful 
stewards of our precious Saviour! 





Some Characteristics of the Educational 


System in Japan and Korea 


By D. J. CUMMING 
Educational Work, Mopko, Korea 


N THE years in which Japan has become a modern 
nation she has established a system of elementary 
education that has brought the people to a higher 

degree of literacy than that of many western nations. 
In Japan proper all the children go to school. An 
outstanding building in every community is the school, 
and the signs of school activities are universal. The 
people have become a nation of readers, and no public 
library in America is more crowded than almost any 
bookshop in a Japanese town in the hours after school. 
In the early days, Germany was the model for many 
of the new institutions set up in Japan and the school 
system still shows many earmarks of that influence. 
It is characterized by a strict discipline, by a military 


training for the boys in the elementary school even, 
and by an almost mechanical adherence to the fixed 
curriculum and the lecture method of teaching. Two 
other conditions show the influence of European ideas; 
one, the emphasis put on the high school, and the other 
the difference in the schools for boys and girls above 
the elementary school age. 

The plan has been to give all an elementary train- 
ing but to offer anything above that only to a selected 
few. For these, specially equipped and manned high 
schools have been built in the large centers. Here the 
array of equipment and buildings and the number and 
training of the teachers would often put our smaller 
American Colleges to shame. The theory seems to be 
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Girls of the Kwangju Central Girls’ School on a hike in the mountains near Kwangju, 
May, 1929. 


that since the country is not ready for and cannot 
afford a high school education for many of its youth, 
it should specially select by rigid examinations and 
prohibitive costs the few who are to have it; and 
for these it will make special effort to give all that 
is possible in the way of plant and staff. 

This scheme for the high school is largely respon- 
sible for the great efforts that our missions have had 
to make in order to get their institutions in any shape 
to compare with the government’s plants. This was 
necessary if they were to receive any government 
recognition, without which they have little standing 
with the authorities or with the people. And this ex- 
plains in part why the high schools of our Korea Mis- 
sion have still such a difficult task before them. 


This may be illustrated by the situation in Mokpo, 
Korea. A commercial high school for boys is the 
only high school for either Japanese or Korean boys 
in the whole territory in which the missionaries of 
that station, work. This school can accommodate only 
two hundred and fifty boys, while the section has a 
population of between six and seven hundred thou- 
sand. The concentration of effort is also shown by 
the fact that this school has a faculty of eleven full- 
time teachers, and a budget easily twice that of any 
of our schools in the whole mission. 

The old idea of the necessity for the seclusion of 
women and the still universal expectation of marriage 
for them have largely been responsible for the slow 


development of education for women and for its growth 
along different lines. There are no coeducational high 
schools in the country, in the strict sense of the word, 
and in the girls’ schools the curriculum is simpler and 
the text books easier. The number of girls in high 
school is not half that of the number of boys. In 
the schools of college grade the difference, as might 
be expected, is even greater; university education bein 
as yet practically closed to women. 


The characteristics mentioned above hold true in 
general of the situation both in Japan proper and in 
Korea, but it must be further stated that the whole 
system in Korea is still far behind that in Japan. 
‘This seems to be due primarily to the difference in 
the economic status of the two countries, but other fac- 
tors are the difference in the appreciation of the value 
of an education and the former attitude which the 
government had toward giving educational advantages 
to the Korean people. 

In our two missions, the three schools for which 
greatest effort is being made are the Golden Castle 
Girls’ College in Nagoya, Japan, and the two cen- 
tral schools in Korea, for boys in Chunju and for 
girls in Kwangju. The Japanese school is far ahead 
in government standing and in number of pupils, but 
the splendid gifts of the church at home have given 
the Korean schools an equipment which is forming 
the basis of a new growth which should soon put them 
in the place of leadership that they must fill. 































Left to right—Miss Bessie B. Clark and Miss Ruth H. 
Miller, the Mission's office in the background, 
Kwangju, Korea. 


66 DON’T know what our Mission would do with- 
out the office,” was a remark overheard the 
other day. 

The office isn’t in the center of things geographically, 
but financially speaking it is in the center of our 
Mission, and is the broadcasting station for means to 
carry on the Medical, Evangelistic, Educational and 
other work connected with the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission’s enterprise in Korea. 

The building itself would be lost on Wall Street. 
It is situated in the sharp point of a triangular piece 
of land in Kwangju, with entrances from two of 
our Compound roads. 

The tile roof of the small grev building can be 
seen through the leafy growth of the trees very soon 
after entering the Compound. Because of the way 
it nestles among the cherry and evergreen trees, it at- 
tracts the eye of the stranger and he soon comes to 
inquire directions. 

We do not have a sign over the door, “This is the 
Mission’s Office.” That isn’t necessary, for one 
realizes that as soon as the noises of the typewriters 
and adding machines are heard. 

The front entrance opens directly into the treasurer’s 
office, a large airy room in the summertime, and warm 
and cozy in the winter. The treasurer, being a mem- 
ber of the “more deadly of the species,” chooses to 
make her room bright and comfortable with cretonnes 
and cushions. 

The walls of this room are hung with pictures, 
calendars, lists of missionaries, committees, railroad 
and steamship schedules and last but not least, stew- 
ard’s advertisements, for the treasurer must eat as 
well as work! The room is equipped with desk, chairs, 
typewriter and steel safe for valuable records. 

From the treasurer’s room and to the right, is an- 
other room where the Secrétary of the Mission, who 
is also Superintendent of Mission Building, carries 
on his work. This room is equipped with desks, 
files, etc., as one might expect to find in an up-to-date 
office in the States. 








Administering 


the Trust 


By RUTH H. MILLER 


Secretarial Work and Mission Treasurer, 


Kwangju, Korea 


At the rear of the building is the secretaries’ room, 
which also serves as a waiting room. Typewriters 
and adding machines, desks, and chairs, together with 
another safe for important papers, complete the equip- 
ment here. 


To the right of this room supplies are kept. Here 
is also the Mission’s Library. 

In order to give a fair idea of the work connected 
with the administering of the funds in our Mission, 
it might be well to begin at the “vanishing point,” 
which is the beginning of our Church year, April 1st, 
after all our funds for the previous year have vanished. 


It is really a new beginning, for ordinarily funds 
from one year are not carried into the next, nor are 
deficits of one year absorbed into future receipts. 


Sometimes as early as January our Committee in 
America notifies us by cable or letter the amount which 
we may expect for the coming year, and at our Ad In- 
terim Committee meeting in the following March, these 
funds are allocated to the stations of the Mission on the 
basis of their needs. The stations then report to the 
Mission Treasurer as early as possible their distribu- 
tion in the station for their needs throughout the year. 


On April 1st, our Committee’s Treasurer gives the 
Mission credit on paper for the full amount men- 
tioned above, together with salaries of missionaries and 
children’s allowances. At the same time he forwards 
American drafts to care for the needs of the work 
for one month, charging these against our appropria- 
tions. 


These funds are converted into yen and deposited 
in certain banks within the bounds of our Mission, 
to be drawn out and distributed upon the order of the 
stations, by the means of station orders psesented by 
the individual members through the station secretaries, 
covering items such as salaries, and funds to be used! 
in connection with their particular work. These or- 
ders, having been received by the Mission Treasuren 
are paid to the individual as approved and the items 
charged against the station’s budget. Accounts are also 
kept with each individual missionary, which are bal- 
anced at the end of the year. 

Each month a statement of appropriations received 
from our Committee, charged against these appropria- 
tions, unearned exchange, and other transactions be- 
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tween the Mission and the Home Office, is made up, 
and forwarded to the Treasurer of Foreign Missions 
for information. 

We have a system by which members of the Mission 
can secure American drafts for payment of accounts 
in America; these drafts to be charged against their 
salary accounts and deducted from their station orders 
when paid. The drafts being paid through our Com- 
mittee are charged by the treasurer against the Mis- 
sion’s appropriations on the monthly statement to the 
Home Office, who when they are presented for pay- 
ment, charge them against the appropriations on their 
monthly statement to the Mission. 

Our permanent equipment funds are always desig- 
nated for some particular work before we are notified 
that they are available. As soon as plans are ap- 
proved by the Property Committee of the Mission, 
the treasurer is authorized by the station in which the 
building is to be erected, to draw the funds and carry 
on the work. 

Having accounts in five banks necessitates extra 
work, and out here, where we bank in English, in 
Korean and Japanese banks, one would naturally 
think there would be “confusion worse confounded.” 
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But such is not the case, but on the contrary our 
relations have always been very friendly and we are 
quite satisfied with the service they give us. 

Since our budget is made up in advance, the work 
of each month varies but little. At the end of the 
Church year, March 31st, after salaries have been 
paid twelve times; one dozen monthly reports made; 
bank accounts checked and rechecked; station records 
reconciled, and all funds vanished, auditors, appointed 
by the Mission, inspect the books, statements, bank 
and individual accounts, and make a report of their 
findings to the Mission at its general meeting. 

The treasurer closes up the work of the year with 
a financial statement which is presented to the Mis- 
sion, and approved before becoming a permanent 
record. 

In conclusion it might be interesting to know that 
the system of bookkeeping, filing, banking, office 
management, etc., etc., are the same which are in gen- 
eral use in large business enterprises in America, and 
that the funds invested in the missionary enterprise 
are assigned to needs, which in the judgment of the 
Mission, bring the greatest dividends to the investors, 
and to the Kingdom of God. 





A Years Work 


By REV. AND MRS. J. F. PRESTON 


HE past year has proved one of the busiest we 

ever spent in Korea. The range of activities in- 

clude the’ following: evangelistic work in three 
counties, oversight of the Boys’ School and its Indus- 
trial department in Mr. Unger’s absence on furlough, 
teaching in the Bible Institutes and Conferences and 
schools, building operations, and the usual entertain- 
ing of visitors. 

The Outstation Work. ‘The thirty churches and 
prayer groups in this field are cared for by three 
native pastors and three lay evangelists, with two 
more of the latter working in unevangelized territory. 
Four new meeting places have been established dur- 
ing the year in such territory, notably in the important 
town of Tolsan, where we have for years been trying 
to get a start. From last fall an evangelist was lo- 
cated there and now a fine group of young people 
have been won. 

Six churches in the upper field, despite the handicap 
of poor crops called and secured a Pastor, there are 
only nine groups left under sessional control of the 
missionary evangelist. And yet there is only one fully 
organized church in the whole field and one rather 
weak Elder in another church, but there are acting 
_ Deacons in twenty-three groups. There are eighteen 
church buildings, all of them substantial, four of! them 
modern construction. Two buildings were erected this 
year and work has begun upon another, a commodious 
stone structure with a basement for Sunday school. 


A notable feature this year has been the increasing 
interest in Christian Education. With Yen 900 (U. S. 
$415) from the Mission budget, supplemented by pri- 
vate gifts, subsidies ranging from Yen 90 ($41) to 
Yen 200 ($92) were granted eleven Primary schools. 
Four more were added on April 1st, owing to the gen- 
erosity of some friends, while the application of two 
other groups had to be declined owing to lack of funds. 
Night schools are conducted in five or more groups and 
there are two Kindergartens. 

The condition of all churches is good except one 
(Surin), which is nearly defunct owing to emigra- 
tion of its members to Japan. 

Oversight of the church in the Leper Colony was 
an assignment to us by Presbytery in Mr. Unger’s ab- 
sence. Fortunately the neighboring pastor, Mr. Cho, 
agreed to take the chief burden of this work and has 
been very faithful and diligent. Mr. Talmage came 
down from Kwangju and with some able assistants 
conducted a week’s Bible Conference for the 800 in- 
mates. The members of this church are now calling 
a pastor for his full time. They are very happy in 
the occupancy of a fine stone church building—per- 
haps the most attractive in this Province—recently 
completed by Dr. Wilson. : 

Local Work in the Station. The Watts Boys’ School 
has been conducted along the efficient lines laid down 
by Mr. Unger. The faculty is a good one and the 


school has grown in popularity, as witness the gratify- 
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ingly large matriculation for the year begun April 
3rd. There are now 212 boys enrolled, with forty- 
two in the dormitory. Thirty-one of these are in the 
work department. Many failed to pass the entrance 
examinations and a number of others had to be refused 
for lack of room. Plans for a new building provided 
by the Watts equipment fund, are under way. The 
Industrial Department has turned out brass work that 
has received high praise in this country and at home. 

We were privileged to participate in all four of the 
station winter Bible Conferences and Institutes, which 
were attended in unusually large numbers, with an 
aggregate enrollment little short of 600. The Men’s 
Bible Institute (one month’s teaching) rounded out its 
seventh year with an enrollment of ninety-two regular 
and a few more irregular students. The attractive 
and comfortable dormitory, which was completed in 
time, together with the commodious and well appointed 
Bible School building (the latter the gift of the Dur- 
ham First Church) had much to do with the largely 
increased attendance. Mrs. Preston continued teach- 
ing her Bible class in the Girls’ School. 

The station building firm of Miller, Coit and Pres- 
ton continued business as formerly, with duties de- 
fined as follows: Louise B. Miller, Draftswoman; 
R. T. Coit, Treasurer and Accountant; J. F. Pres- 
ton, Architect and Builder. It has been a harmonious 
partnership. During the year three large buildings 
were erected; the Girls’ Dormitory, the Bible School 
Dormitory and the Girls’ School Industrial building. 
- In addition to this the third member of the firm under- 
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took a large building program at Camp C. E. Graham, 
our mountain resort, erecting seven buildings, includ- 
ing three residences, auditorium and office building. 
The Inn is now under way, practically completing the 
building program there. Miss Miller rendered valu- 
able aid on the plans. Needless to say these duties 
have been most exacting. 


This year marked our twenty-fifth year of service 
in Korea. As we happened to be the senior mission- 
aries in the field, the Koreans staged a big celebration 
in the local church at the time of the Men’s Con- 
ference, with representatives from nearly every church 
in the Presbytery. It proved to be a memorable and 
profitable event, emphasizing as it did the marvelous 
growth of the Church in South Korea during the last 
quarter century. Two other celebrations were held in 
out-station churches and we were the recipients of 
many handsome anniversary gifts, which moved us 
deeply. 

April marked the passing of a faithful retainer who 
had been in our service nearly twenty-five years—Kin 
Kyeng Nak. He died at the age of 49, a respected, 
well-to-do Christian citizen. He endured much hard- 
ship with us in the pioneer days, he saw more stu- 
pendous changes in his country than had occurred in 
all the years of its former history. 


Note:—During this, the past year, Dr. Preston un- 
derwent a surgical operation. The skillful handling 
of the case by Drs. Wilson and Rogers, resulted in 
renewed vigor to the patient. 





Pulling Out of the Rough 


By REV. L. T. NEWLAND 
Evangelistic Work, Kwangju, Korea 


OY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, in an article deal- 

ing with his experiences in China, tell of his 

troubles while trying to drive an auto over the 
impossible roads in the western part of that country. 
There he found the mud of such amazing stickiness 
and the bottom of the mud holes of such an astonish- 
ing depth that he was forced to abandon all regula- 
tion plans for getting his car through. 

Whenever he dropped into one of these pits and at- 
tempted to drive out the car immediately buried itself 
in the ooze, while willing Chinese coolies slowly 
dropped to their waists as they tried to lift, and strain- 
ing oxen, hooked to the end of long ropes, would 
probably have been able to do the deed, only the car 
threatened to go to pieces under the strain. 

In the end he found only one sure method by which 
he saved time even though it was discouragingly slow. 
When he felt the bottom of the road leaving him, he 
got out and patiently dug away the mud until he could 
lay a foundation of stones under the car, on this he 























It takes “push” as well as “pull” to get a load like this 
up a hill in Kwangju, Korea. 
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put his jack, and then lifted until he got the wheels 
onto a corduroy of branches or a hastily improvised 
pavement of stones. When he had lifted and made 
his pathway, he was able to drive out. 

The main point is he had to lay down a solid foun- 
dation and lift rather than pull or push. 

The explorer in his experience has given us a par- 
able of Mission work. The lives of men and the 
moral standards of nations are all changed by the 
lifting power of a great spiritual truth and not by the 
pull of a great ideal or the push of a driving passion. 

This is peculiarly true of Korea, where today we 
find both plans at work, in an attempt to get ‘this old 
nation out of the mire of financial stagnation, the 
swamp of intellectual torpidity and the bottomless 
slump of moral decay. 

A dozen lines have been passed and the bank is 
lined with lusty pullers while brawny pushers make 
the car of state groan and quiver. 

Education, modern enlightenment, western financial 
schemes, cooperative companies, political economists, 
teachers of various varieties of off-colored philosophy, 
business competition, all the advanced theories of life— 
from birth control to companionate marriage—every 
variety of science; these and a dozen other would-be 
helpers have all set themselves to the laudable task of 
saving this people. 

Yet the sad fact remains, that though the country 
is about to be dismembered by the enthusiasm of these 
self-appointed saviors, as a whole Korean society is 
sinking deeper and deeper every day in the mud of 
coarse and lustful sins and becoming more completely 
swamped in a morass of utter hopelessness. 

The weakness of the pull and push method lies in 
the fact that there is little native strength of char- 
acter to which they can fasten their tackle. As soon as 
pressure is exerted that particular spot that was thought 
to be naturally strong pulls out because of some 
hidden defect and the people sink back where they were 
or worse. ; 

Or even if, under sufficient pressure, the whole 
plane of society is temporarily lifted, as soon as the 
artificial stimulus is weakened or removed, back goes 
the car to the old level or goes farther down the slip- 
pery hill of moral progress. 

To illustrate. Ten or fifteen years ago it was be- 
lieved that education would completely renovate Korean 
character and put the necessary iron in her soul, but 
the end of a decade finds this plan has not only not 
strengthened character, but seems to have released new 
possibilities for evil in the young until the moral de- 
cline of the young people has kept step with or out- 
paced their intellectual advance. 

We who have come up out of a similar mud hole 
are liable to harshly criticize others who are still 
caught in its vicious grip. We who have but recently 
put on clean and decent garments find it easy to draw 
aside our robes and wrinkle our nose in disgust when- 
ever we come near those whose garments still reek 
with the filth of sin-controlled lives. 

We Americans must not forget that all the decent, 


the good, the solid traits of our character have come 
to us as the result of our Christian religion. Cer- 
tainly the history of our ancestry gives us no occasion 
to hold ourselves better by nature than any other non- 
Christian people and he who is an honest thinker must 
by the facts of his debt to Christianity be an ardent 
supporter of Foreign Missions. 

The above has not been written in disparagement 
of the Koreans, for no one can live among them with- 
out loving them and acknowledging their many ad- 
mirable qualities. But unless he explains their many 
weaknesses of character on the ground of moral dis- 
ability, he will find! the Koreans about the most 
baffling mystery among the races of men. How else 
can such great traits of life and conduct, such calm 
repose of manner, such intellectual ability exist along 
side of such weakness, instability and lack of moral 
strength, were it not for the fact that centuries of sur- 
face religion, unblushing corruption in high places 
and a scheme of government that capitalized deceit 
and made the lie an economic necessity, have com- 
pletely rotted away the foundations of character. 

Today this nation is making a gallant attempt to 
come back and is putting forth prodigious efforts, but 
like the auto wheels spinning in the mud, to all out- 
ward appearance she is only sinking deeper and deeper 
in the slough which is the accumulated mud of cen- 
turies of bad government and bad living. 

What does the future hold for this land? It is 
alarming to hear the pessimistic forebodings of the 
native leaders who sense their nation’s weaknesses but 
see no way to overcome them. The pull and the push 
method still have many advocates, and young Korea, 
especially, expects to climb to financial and national 
safety via the strong rope of some outside nation. 

We missionaries, however, go back to Roy Chap- 
man Andrews’ idea, for we believe the only hope for 
this land lies in the lifting method and before we 
can put the moral jack under Korean character we 
must first build into their lives a spiritual bedrock 
foundation. 


We all of us hope, of course, that there is a better 
financial day dawning for this land. We want the 
people to emerge from the shadow of ignorance and 
the bondage of debt. Yet we are willing to leave 
these things to the future, for we frankly admit that 
these material matters are not our immediate concern. 


A life, as well as a skyscraper must have a founda- 
tion, and both depend for permanence upon how well 
this foundation has been laid. This being true we 
can do this country no greater service than to build 
Christ into the lives of the people. 

There are those who feel that we should give more 
attention to the material needs of the Koreans, some 
even make this the main work of the missionary. But 
I repeat, unless there is something strong in char- 
acter to tie to there is no way to lift it from the out- 
side. 


What Korea desperately needs is a moral founda- 
tion upon which it can build « Jew life. Can there 
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any other foundation be laid apart from Christ? This 
and nothing else is our task. 


If we missionaries can build strength into Korean 
life, then we have built in hope and power, but, after 
all, our work is wholly one of foundation building. 
This is never spectacular. A thousand people will 
watch a steeple jack gild the ball on a spire and 
never give a glance to the men down in the ground 
laying the foundation stones. 


It would seem that the home church is rather dis- 
appointed in us missionaries because we work so much 
in stone and lime rather than on the upper stories 
which are so much more noticeable. Some think our 
work finished, other believe we have worked on the 
foundation long enough and should get into the super- 
structure. Again I repeat, this nation must be lifted, 
not pulled or pushed, and the only power under heaven 
that can lift it is the moral jack of God’s Word set 
firmly on the bedrock—Christ Jesus. 


There is only one way to hasten the task and that 
is to increase the laborers and better the tools. So 
long as the Church is wedded to the policy of de- 
pleting the ranks of the missionaries in Korea or 
rather, not replacing those we lose, and compels us to 
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work each year in the unelastic financial circle, just 
so long will this task be prolonged, and every day a 
nation is miring down deeper in sin and despair. 

The success of this method has been marked and 
there are today all over Korea strong men and women, 
who will match up with Christian characters in any 
land, who have been lifted out of their old lives by 
the power of Christ’s gospel. So far as I have been 
able to learn there is not a great transformed life in 
this whole land that has been reached by any other 
method save that of preaching Christ Jesus. We are 
getting fine results by the lifting method, for after all 
it is Christ who lifts them and we are but workmen 
clearing out the debris so that he can have access to 
the heart of Korea. But there are so many of these 
moral wrecks and as yet the workmen are desperately 
few. Would that the Church at home would become 
committed to this plan and give us the men and the 
tools to put into operation on a much larger scale. 

One nation bogged up on the road of life slows up 
the advance of every other nation. Korea will not 
move until Christ has been built under and into her 
life. This is the job of us missionaries, but we suc- 
ceed just in proportion as we are supported by a 
loyal, praying, giving Home Church. 





John Watkins School, Mokpo, Korea 


By Rev. D. J. CuMMING 


INETY-THREE boys in the first grade of the 


John Watkins School, in Mokpo, Chosen! 

They are in two sections, of course, for we 
haven’t a room large enough for all of them, even if 
one teacher could manage that large a number, though 
there is another class section in the school of over 
sixty. 

The two young men teachers are themselves products 
of our mission schools, one from Kwangju and one 
from Chaiju (Quelpart Island). They are both in 
charge of Sunday schools on Sunday afternoon and all 
the boys attend either one of theirs or one of the other 
eleven scattered over the city and nearby country. 
These are run under the direction of the Sunday School 
Committee of the church, and are staffed almost en- 
tirely by the older boys and girls of the schools, with 
the help of their teachers. 

The stone building, on the steps of which the boys 
are standing, is the old building of the school, erected 
in 1908. Six days in the week these youngsters study 
there, then there is Sunday school on the other day, 
and every night except Sunday night and prayer-meet- 
ing night, a night school is run for girls who are un- 
able to attend the regular day school. There are 120 
studying in the night school, three of the teachers are 
graduates of our girls’ school, and the principal is 
our own John Watkins School head-teacher, himself 
a graduate of the school, an elder in the church, and 
now the superintendent of the main Sunday school. 

The John Watkins School has among its graduates 
some fifteen teachers, five hospital helpers, a dozen 
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First-grade boys. 


other church workers, and about thirty-five boys in 
higher schools. Of these latter five are preparing for 
the ministry and one for medicine. 
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Christianity in Korea 


By W. M. CLARK 


Christian Literature Society, Seoul, Korea 


T IS perhaps easier to acquire a fair knowledge of 
| Protestant missions in Korea than of almost any 

other land. This is because Korea is a compact 
and comparatively small country, without such dialects 
as exist in China. Also the time involved is very 
short. 

Simply amazing results have been attained in the 
short space of forty-five years. The Christian con- 
stituency is now about one and a half per cent of the 
population whereas in Japan, after seventy years of 
effort, it is two-thirds of one per cent, and in China, 
after one hundred and twenty years, less than either 
of the other two. Statistics for 1927 give the total of 
communicants, catechumens and probationers in Korea 
as 157,852. Of this number the Presbyterians and 
Methodists have a joint total of 141,534, while the 
remaining 16,318 are divided among the Church of 
England Mission, the Oriental Missionary Society, the 
Orthodox Russian Mission (with 601), the Seventh 
Day Adventist Mission, and the Salvation Army. The 
Presbyterians, numbering 114,590, are organized into 
one native, autonomous church, while there are two 
Methodist Conferences of 17,540 (M. E.) and 9,404 
(M. E. South) respectively. This body of Protestant 
Christians, totaling, with adherents and attendants, 
perhaps 300,000 in a population of about twenty mil- 
lions, already exercises an influence throughout the 
country much in excess of what one might expect from 
so small a body. The number of Roman Catholics 
is given as 108,298. This Mission is put down as 
beginning in 1784. 

Methods of work in Korea were influenced greatly 
by the experience and advise of Dr. Nevius, of China. 
From the beginning, stress was laid upon the im- 
portance of personal work and self-support. Instead 
of building chapels or churches with foreign money, 
as believers increased, little groups were gathered for 
worship in some convenient place, usually the room 
loaned for the purpose in some private home. As the 
groups gained in numbers and interest, each was led 
to provide for itself a room or a building for use as 
a church. In this way churches were usually just 
dwellings adapted for meeting places. Offerings on 
Sunday cared for the current expenses, and later special 
subscriptions were taken to provide the services with 
an unordained helper working under the missionary. 
This helper took charge of several groups. 

As the number of Christians increased, primary 
schools were organized for the children of Christians. 
The missions frequently helped with the salary of the 
helper and also of the primary school teacher. At first, 
perhaps one-half was given and later this proportion 
was reduced as the church became better able to as- 
sume responsibility. It has been the uniform policy 
of the Presbyterian missions, at least, not to assume 
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responsibility for the salary of any ordained pastor. 
This must come from the native churches and so men 
are not ordained, as a rule, unless there is a definite 
call with salary provided, from native churches. 


A striking feature of the evangelistic work has been 
the system of Bible classes held during the winter all 
over the peninsula. There are primary classes, last- 
ing a week and held in the country districts, large ten- 
day classes in the large centers, and Bible Institutes 
and Bible Schools for one month or longer for the 
purpose of training helpers, leaders and Bible women. 
The widespread knowledge of the easy Enmun or na- 
tive script has made possible the teaching of the Bible 
to an extent that would have been, impossible had the 
only dependence been upon the scholarly mixed script, 
using many Chinese characters. 


Since the organization of a Presbytery in 1907, the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea has been entirely auto- 
nomous. It now consists of twenty Presbyteries and 
the General Assembly. At first all foreign mission- 
aries, if ordained, were members of the General Assem- 
bly by virtue of their position as teachers of the 
native churches, but this was soon changed upon the 
initiative of the missionaries. If the ordained mission- 
ary has sessional power, granted by a native Presby- 
tery, then he has a vote in the Presbytery and may 
be sent by that Presbytery as a delegate to the General 
Assembly. However, the Presbytery can elect only 
one-half as many missionaries as native pastors to 
go to the General Assembly, and as the number of 
native elders to be elected is the same as that of the 
native pastors, the net result is that the number of 
foreigners sent to any General Assembly cannot be 
more than one-fifth of the total number. For example, 
at a recent General Assembly (1925, Pyeng Yang) 
the number of natives was about 200 while only thirty- 
five foreigners were in actual attendance. It is inter- 
esting to note that neither the missionary nor the native 
minister has any vote in Presbytery unless actively 
engaged in evangelistic work with sessional powers 
from the native Presbytery. (To have the powers of 
an evangelist from a foreign Presbytery does not give 
a missionary the right to vote in the Korean Church.) 


Thus, in forty-five years two native Methodist 
churches with a vision of “Worldwide Methodism” are 
still united to Methodism in the United States and are 
presided over by bishops from abroad, but in every- 
thing else, especially with regard to the control of mis- 
sion and church funds, the native churches have ac- 
quired a very large measure of control. 


Thus, the Presbyterian Church has been autonomous 
since 1907. It erects all its own church buildings, 
pays all current expenses for its church buildings and 
furnishes all the salary of its ordained pastors and 
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most of the salary of the unordained helpers and the 
primary school teachers. 


Middle schools and colleges are largely established 
and run as yet by grants from foreign sources. Ex- 
tensive home and even foreign mission work is under- 
taken by the native churches. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly established a mission among the Chinese 
in Shantung some years ago. At the time a certain 
territory for this work was agreed upon by the native 
Chinese Presbytery working in that region and the 
results were so pleasing to the Chinese that later on 
they voluntarily enlarged the territory for which the 
Korean Mission was to be responsible. That mission 
still flourishes. Three missionary families are at work 
and in addition a volunteer worker a Korean physician 
who cares for the health of the missionaries without 
charge, while he helps in Sunday-school work and 
maintains himself by practice among the Chinese. The 
doctor is a graduate of Severance Union Medical Col- 
lege, Seoul. 


With regard to educational work, as has been men- 
tioned, the native churches began at an early period 
to furnish primary schools for the children of Chris- 
tian parents. In spite of modifications, this has re- 
mained the ideal of all education undertaken by 
churches or missions. Schools are established not as 
evangelizing agencies to reach non-Christians, but for 
Christian children and the proportion of non-Chris- 
tians admitted is generally kept wel] below fifty per 
cent. At present the Government is straining every 
nerve to provide modern educational facilities and sets 
the pace for equipment and curriculum. ‘This has en- 
tailed both advantages and disadvantages. After a 
number of years of anxiety and difficulty, the way now 
seems open for Christian middle schools with proper 
teaching staff and equipment, as judged by Government 
standard, to secure the status of Recognized Schools, as 
distinguished from Registered Schools. They retain 
the teaching of the Bible and chapel exercises as an 
integral part of the school curriculum, and yet the 
graduates of such schools are entitled to enter advanced 
Government schools upon the same terms as the grad- 
uates of regular Government middle schools. 


A few Christian schools of middle school grade have 
been registered. These, theoretically are not permitted 
to teach the Bible, have chapel nor conduct any re- 
ligious exercises as a part of the school activities. At 
present, however, Bible teaching and chapel are being 
permitted (unofficially) on the school campus. 

The future of church primary schools is problem- 
atical. Some years ago the Government announced the 
policy of taking over gradually all primary education, 
and no change in this program has been announced. 
For the present the immense financial outlay to com- 
plete such a program is an effective hindrance. One 
wonders whether, after all, in concentrating efforts on 
middle schools and college grade work the missions 
have not given up a birth-right for a mess of pottage; 
in other words, whether primary education would not 
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be more valuable for church work than the higher edu- 
cation ? 

The American “college” does not exist in Korea. 
What we call loosely “college” is a “special school” 
licensed by the Government, with one or several de- 
partments, as Letters, Commerce, Engineering, etc. 
There are two such mission “colleges” for men in 
Korea: the Chosen Christian College, at Seoul, con- 
trolled by Presbyterians and Methodists, and the Union 
(Presbyterian) College, at Pyeng Yang. A college for 
women has been started by the Methodists at Seoul. 

In technical education the country is served by one 
Methodist Theological Seminary and one Presbyterian. 
There is a Union Medical College at Seoul (the ‘‘Sever- 
ance Union Medical College’). 

Medical mission work as an adjunct to evangelistic 
work has always played a large part in Christian 
work in Korea. Leper work is being very successfully 
carried on in three different centers. Some work has 
been done in industrial training and a little in agri- 
culture. From the very beginning, Christians in Korea 
have come largely from the rural population. The 
result is that at a time when the West is discovering 
the “Rural Problem,” and other mission lands are plan- 
ning to attempt to reach rural populations, Korea feels 
that she has at least been working in rural districts 
for many years. “Naturally much remains to be done, 
and Korea has much to learn from the experience of 
other lands. 

Thus far we have busied ourselves with a brief 
resumé of the history of past efforts. Let us now con- 
sider some of the new problems that confront us in a 
country that has passed from a mediaeval to a modern 
civilization in the short, space of a few years. 

The first and foremost problem before the Church 
in Korea today is to make all the splendid machinery 
of organization and instutional life effective in build- 
ing up the Kingdom of God on earth. 

In an article in the “Korean Mission Field” for Jan- 
uary, 1929, Rev. H. A. Rhodes, D. D., calls attention 
to some alarming statistics. While the population has 
increased since 1914 by thirty per cent, the total con- 
stituency of churches in the National Council (Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians) has increased but twelve per 
cent and in the last five years has actually decreased 
fifteen per cent! 

Yet we are told that this decrease or lack of pro- 
portionate increase has come at a time when, in ten 
years, the number of missionaries increased sixteen per 
cent and of paid Korean workers, forty-five per cent. 
(Of these latter the number of ordained Korean pas- 
tors increased from 222 to 471 or 112 per cent.) 

Likewise the gifts of the Korean Church increased 
from Yen 243,000 in 1912 to Yen 1,246,000 in 1927 
or over 500 per cent. The number of pupils in the 


common and middle schools of the missions and 
churches increased from 25,000 in 1917 to 40,000 in 
1927. 

“Why is it,” asks Dr. Rhodes, “that 500 missionaries, 
1,700 paid church workers, 15,000 Sunday-school 
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teachers and over 200,000 Christians, spending each 
year over Yen 5,000,000 (including mission appropria- 
tions) can make so little headway?” “There has,” he 
asserts, “been a let-up in the evangelistic drive of the 
church.” 

ae ee i ek a a 

For a period of years the missionary was the leader 
in personal work. He led the attack and the Korean 
Christian followed him gladly, with wonderful zest and 
earnestness. Of late years, however, through the pres- 
sure of training leaders, the missionary has turned 
aside to other, and no less important things. The net 
result seems to be that the Korean Christians, too, has 
turned aside to other things and now rests from the 
heat of the day, or at any rate does not bother to de- 
clare the Glad Tidings with the Zeal of former days. 
The following story taken from the “Korean Mission 
Field” illustrates the result: “One time, when only 
one missionary pastor was left on the field, he tried to 
get the Korean pastors to undertake some of the itinera- 
tion, but at the following meeting of Presbytery they 
all refused to be responsible any longer saying it was 
too hard work.” 

At a Conference of representative Christians and 
missionaries with Dr. Mott in Seoul, December, 1925, 
one of the conclusions reached was that the Church 
at present is too much occupied with itself. Perhaps 
there is danger in Korea that “religion may be im- 
prisoned by its little janitors with their administra- 
tive complications.” 

A man named Langley produced a flying machine 
that is now in the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington. 
It seemed well-nigh perfect except for one thing, it 
couldn’t fly. Later Glen Curtiss took it and with a 
few alterations and by putting in a new and more 
powerful engine succeeded in making it fly. So in 
Korea we have in the Church a well-nigh perfect ma- 
chine, but one that at present is not making the ad- 
vance that might reasonably be expected. What it 
needs is just a Pentecostal experience to furnish the 
metive power, and then it may well be capable of set- 
ting the East on fire with enthusiasm for Christ! The 
Church in Korea must come into closer touch with the 
source of all power in order that it may be fitted for 
sacrificial service. 


Economic problems in abundance confront the people 
of Korea today as never before. Land ownership by 
an increasing number of actual farmers, more side- 
lines or money crops, together with more adequate 
facilities for obtaining credit at reasonable rates of 
interest will go far toward making life pleasant and 
worthwhile for the Korean toilers. Whatever the 


Church can contribute toward making the Korean Chris- 
tian economically independent will help the Church 
herself directly, provided at the same time she instills 
correct ideas of stewardship and responsibility toward 
God for the right use of all property. The problem 
is to help Christians make a living with a little 
margin that will enable them to support the church 
enterprises and at the same time take care of de- 
pendents in a measure of comfort. 

The next problem to be mentioned is the need to 
secure and maintain as a normal way of living an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. If this is done the life 
of the Church will be healthy and spontaneous and not 
so much subject to the ups and downs as at present. 
Having once acquired an influx of power the problem 
will be to keep in constant touch with the source of 
this power, i. e., with Christ through the Holy Spirit. 

There is likewise a pressing need to encourage a 
Christ-like world view: one that discards narrow and 
bigoted provincialism and has sympathy for all. A 
‘recent meeting of an important Presbytery, wholly con- 
trolled by the native members, seemed to observers to 
have little of this spirit. Rather clique and faction 
seemed to have been controlling though the outward 
machinery functioned smoothly all the while. 

Undoubtedly one great drawback to the advance of 
the Korean Church lies in the divisive tendencies of 
its membership. Even in a favored place like Hawaii, 
where the Koreans are so prosperous and where there 
is every opportunity to expand the church activities at 
will, the spirit of jealousy and faction has made itself 
felt to the detriment of the work. The need is great 
for the Church to emphasize the essentials of Christian 
living, not the least of which are sympathy, tolerance 
and unselfish love even for those who differ or oppose. 

Such problems as I have mentioned exist in every 
land and in every church. With a strong, indigenous 
Church in Korea, it only remains for that Church to 
lose its life in sacrificial service for the Master in 
order for it to fulfill its mission and bring countless 
multitudes to Him. Until such a point is reached, the 
Church must remain well organized, respectable, pro- 
gressive in many ways and useful, indeed, but judged 
from the standpoint of opportunity, past blessings, and 
present responsibilities, singularly inefficient in the 
main work committed to its keeping, namely, the win- 
ning of twenty millions of Koreans to a saving knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus! When once again the Church 
in Korea has become a witnessing Church she may well 
become a very FLAME for Christ, a flame that will 
burn up all her own selfishness and bring a blessing 
to all the nations in the Far East!—Chinese Recorder. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to September 1, 1928—5 months. . $263,052.20 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to September 1, 1929—5 months... 259,980.63 





Deerease for 5 months as compared with 1928.......... $ 3,071.57 
E. F. WILLIS, Treasurer. 











New Missionaries To Brazil 





Frances Hesser Rev. J. K. Johnston 


Mrs. J. K. Johnston 











Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Arrivals Miss Carrie L. Moffett. 
Miss Mary Lee Sloan. 
Miss Katheryne Thompson. 
Korea—Rev. and Mrs. Kelly Unger. 
Rev. and Mrs. E. T. Boyer. 
Mrs. Julia D. Bell. 
Miss Mattie Tate. 





China—Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Talbot. 
Miss Sophie Graham. 


Japan—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine. 
— so 





a Departures 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. Plumer Smith. 
Miss Janette Fontaine. 


Miss Lena Fontaine. 
Rev. and Mrs. D. A. Swicord. 


Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Lane. 


China—Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Woods. Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Johnston, new mission- 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Patterson. aries. 
Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Lancaster. Miss Frances Hesser, new missionary. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Blain. Japan—Rev. and Mrs. S. P. Fulton. 
Rey. and Mrs. G. H. Hudson. Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Buchanan. 








Death of Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine 


Our readers will be distressed to learn of the sudden 
death of Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine, of Nagoya, Japan. 
She passed away on the train en route to the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. This message was received 
just as we go to press. 
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Simm TTR THM it 


ATTENTION LEADERS AND WORKERS! 


For some time we have been running this page for 
Teachers and Leaders. Our object was to have an ex- 
change of ideas and plans, a clearing house for the 
help of leaders and workers, but these friends have 
not taken advantage of the page. 


If you have tried a new plan, with success, in your 
Sunday School, C. EH. Society, Mission Study Class, 
Church School of Missions or Auxillary, tell us about 
it and let us pass it on to others. 


The page is yours. USE IT. 





Regarding the Junior Worship Programs 


“The Junior Worship Programs I am getting meet 
a long felt need in my Department.” 


Are you using them? 





Answers to “Answer Me This” in 


August Survey 


1. ... the evidence of things not seen. Hebrews 
14:3. 
2. ... unto the throne of grace, that we may ob- 


tain mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need. Hebrews 4:16. 


3. ... all your need according to his riches in glory 


by Christ Jesus. Phil. 4:19. 

4. ...and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God. Eph. 2:8. 

5. ... unmovable, always abounding in the work 


of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 


labor is not in vain in the Lord. I Cor. 15:58. 

6. ... with me in my throne, even as I also over- 
came and am set down with my Father in his 
throne. Rev. 3:21. 

7. ... Pursueth: but the righteous are bold as a 
lion. Proverbs 28:1. 

8. ... try me and know my thoughts and see if there 


be any wicked way in me and lead me in the 
way everlasting. Psalm 139:23-24. 


9. ... for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. Isaiah 
11:9. 

10. ...I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me a 


crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give me at that day: and not 
to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing. II Tim. 4:7-8. 
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HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR_9D 


> TEACHE RS a LEADERS & 


OF ERS « MISSIONS 
Tel us your plans and achievements ~Mai/ to Editor, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn 
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Prize Winners¥forfAugust£ 1929 


Group No. 2—Mrs. Gertrude Tamplett, Washington, 
m. ©, 
Group No. 3—Miss Katherine Jones, Jordon, Ky. 
Group No. 4—Miss Katherine L. Harwell, Marshall, 
Tex. 
Miss Opal Lee Alexander, Bay Minette, 
Ala. 
John R. McKinstry, Reagen, Tenn. 
Group No. 5—Miss Ruth Weber, Tampa, Fla. 
Group No. 6—Ellen McKinstry, Reagen, Tenn. 





Answer Me This 


1. What diplomatic position was held by Dr. H. N. 
Allen, who opened Korea to mission work? 

2. How many hospitals has the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in Korea? 

3. What is the name of the Leper Colony in Soon- 
chun, Korea? 

4. What Missions cooperate in Union Christian Col- 
lege and the Union Theological Seminary in 
Pyeng Yang, Korea? 

5. How many Missions are cooperating 
work in Seoul. 

6. For whom was the Memorial Bible School in Soon- 
chun, Korea, named? 

7. The combined first letters of the surnames of six 
missionaries of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, who went to Korea in the years 1898, 
1908, 1911 and 1912, spell one of the names by 
which Korea is known. Give the names of these 
missionaries. 

8. In what place in Korea is the Christian Literature 
Society located? 

9. In what: station is Winsborough Hall? 

10. Locate in the Gospel of John, “As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” 


in Union 





NOTE:—The first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct 
answer to all of the above questions will receive abso- 
lutely free one copy of the 1930 book for the Church 
School of Missions. The groups and rewards are as 
follows: 
elt ee The Church in China 
First layman or woman (over 24)-The Church in China 
First young man or woman (16-24), 

The Church in China 

Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “minister,” “young man or woman.’ Remem- 
ber, the first absolutely correct answers sent in by one 
person in each group gets the reward for that group. 
If two of the same group reach the office at the same 
time, the postmark will be followed. If these are 
identical, two rewards will be issued in that group. 
Names of those getting rewards each month will be 
published. Watch for these questions monthly. 
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For Boys and Girls From 
6 to 16 


JUMBLED TEXT 


Without help other than the Bible, put these words 
in their proper order, supplying the missing thirteen 
words, and quote correctly this text from Isaiah. 


not strengthen uphold the 
thou with my God 
righteousness | thee be yea 
fear will am I 
help thy dismayed for 
not will with hand 











NOTE:—The first one in each group specified below 
to send to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, an absolutely correct answer, will receive free 
one copy of the 1930 book for the Church School of 
Missions. The group and rewards are as follows: 
First boy or girl (12-16)_._._.Seven Thousand Emeralds 
First Junior boy or girl (9-12)_-..Going to Jerusalem 
First Primary boy or girl (6-9)_____- Filipino Playmates 





NEW LEAFLETS 


Select Missionary Reading, for All Ages, 1929-1930. 
Edward D. Grant. Free 
An 18-page booklet giving lists of books suitable for 


all ages; with suggestions and instructions for Mis- 
sionary Reading Courses. 


The Church School of Missions 
Edward D. Grant. Free 
An 18-page leaflet telling how to put on a Church 
School of Missions and giving various plans and sug- 
gestions as to the carrying out of such a school. 
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We Learn to Farm 
Medora Askew Morrow. Free 


An interesting 7-page leaflet about the work at the 
Graybill Memorial School. 


“THE MOSLEM WORLD” SHOWS PRESENT 
CONDITIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Published by the Missionary Review Publishing Co., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


50c a Copy, $2.00 a Year 


This number of the leading English Quarterly, which 
deals with current events, literature and thought 
among Mohammedans and tells of the progress of Chris- 
tian Missions in Moslem lands, completes the nine- 
teenth volume. The index of the year, included in 
this issue, is in itself evidence that the new world of 
Islam offers opportunities for evangelism undreamed 
of even a decade ago. 


The leading article tells of the Near East under the 
Mandates, and is a brilliant sketch of present-day con- 
ditions, by Miss Blizabeth F. MacCallum, of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 


Another writer, Dr. Wilfred M. Post, born in the 
Near East, sketches the tragedy of Smyrna in the light 
of today, and the present-day Educational System in 
the Dutch East Indies is described by J. F. W. Van der 
Meulen. 


Rev. Dwight M. Donaldson, D. D., Ph. D., of Meshed, 
Persia, contributes the biography of Salman, the Per- 
sian, who had such influence on the life of Mohammed, 
and the Rev. O. H. Thompson, of Jerusalem, writes an 
appreciation of the great mystic, Al Hallaj. 


Dr. Albertus Pieters, formerly a missionary in Japan, 
discusses the circumstantial evidence of the Virgin 
Birth, and meets present criticisms of the modernist 
in Islam. 


Shorter articles on the Moslem Mind and the Gospel 
in China and on Mohammed’s early relation to Chris- 
tianity, with Current Topics and Book Reviews, and 
the comprehensive Survey of Periodicals, make this 
issue of the Quarterly up to its usual standard. 


Hidden Treasure 


1. How many Mission Schools are there in Korea? 


2. How much did the Korean Church give last year 
for the spread of the gospel in Asia. 


3. What is the responsibility of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church in Korea? 


What is the Japanese plan for education? 
5. What country was their model? 


Why is it unnecessary to have a sign over the 
door of the Mission Office in Korea? 


~~! 


Give some item as to how the Treasury of our 

Korean Mission is administered. 

8. What is the main point in the application of Roy 
Chapman Andrews’ automobile experience in 
China? 

9. Who are among the graduates of the John Watkins 
School ? 

10. What are the two outstanding signs of progress 
in the Christian Literature Society ? 

11. How masy years of service have Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston had in Korea. 
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A True Story of a Korean Boy 
By MRS. W. B. HARRISON 


T WAS Christmas morning. Snow covered the 

ground. The air was cold, and darkness like a 

mantle covered all. Nevertheless, before the break 
of day we were awakened by the message below, of 
good cheer. 


At first those precious words, “Joy to the world,” 
could be heard from a distance only, but little by little 
the song wafted nearer until the Christian Koreans 
stood beneath our bedroom window. 

While this happy message rang in my heart I heard, 
or fancied I heard, the cry of a young child. Could 
it be that a babe was without shelter on such a day 
as this? Upon inquiry I learned of a four-year-old 
boy whose mother died in our village, leaving this 
young child to the mercy of a dissipated step-father. 


The little fellow wandered about aimlessly, fell in 
the snow and was found weeping by the wife of our 
gatekeeper, who gave him shelter for that night. Then 
it was that I heard, for the first time, this child’s 
story, which runs as follows. 


His Korean mother, a poor widow, left her home 
in company with two children and after walking a 
long distance hunger overtook them. What could she 
do? Must she yield to temptation, sell her twelve- 
year-old daughter and thus save all three from starva- 
tion? 

Alas! she yielded, sold her precious child to a China- 
man, and from that day lost sight of her daughter 
forever. Little Pig, for so he was called, and his sad 
mother made their way to our village where they found 
a home with a non-Christian Korean. Nevertheless, 
the mother’s heart yearned for her daughter, in fact 
so great was her remorse that she died a few months 
later. 

With no mother to keep the home, or cook his rice, 
this baby wandered about the village at will. Hearing 
this, I asked to have the boy brought to our home, 
surprised to find a blood-stained face and dirty ema- 
ciated body. 

It was gratifying to see how quickly the little fel- 
low responded to loving treatment. For instance: our 
gardener cut his shaggy hair, Amah gave the hot bath 
and oil rub, Selina (my daughter) helped in prepar- 
ing new clothes, and others served special diet. 

So anxious was the little chap to talk about those 








Poke-Tong-Ie 
(Not “Pig’’) 


new stockings “which just fit” or the “meat” which 
Pastor Harrison had in his house that Amah had 
difficulty in getting him to sleep that night. He was 
supremely happy! 

On the following day he responded when told to 
greet his friends with a bow, and salutation “Have 
you rested in peace?” Moreover, those baby lips 
had learned to thank God for blessings which so singu- 
larly had become his. 

On Sunday he wore his new overcoat, and attended 
Korean Church service, probably for the first time in 
his life. No longer was this attractive child known 
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as “Pig,” but “Poke-tong-ie,” which (in part) means, 
blessing. 

About this time our esteemed friend, Dr. Oh came 
to our home, saw the boy, consulted with the step- 
father, and offered to take Poke-tong-ie into his 
orphanage where he was caring for Korean boys from 
personal funds and volutary offerings. 

We were most grateful to so speedily find such a 
home. The offer was gladly accepted, and that night 
found our little friend traveling first-class style, bound 
for the city of Seoul. 

In a few days the following message was received 
from Dr. Oh: “I think you will be very glad to hear 
that the child was placed in a well-to-do family in 
Seoul. There is a Korean doctor here in whose home 
there are no children. He wants to adopt this child 
in order to make his home happy.” 

Truly the wheels of fortune turned rapidly for 
“Poke-tong-ie” during two weeks. He was promoted 
from life in the alley to a home on the avenue. 

Only a few months passed, and again this child was 
left motherless. The death of the doctor’s wife made 
it necessary for Poke-tong-ie to return to the Boys 
Orphanage. 

Dr. K. S. Oh, a graduate of an American school of 
medicine, has many friends in Korea and America, 
and is honored by all who know him. 
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In a recent letter, Dr. Oh says: 


“Poke-tong-ie is still with us and has grown into a 
big boy. He attends the primary school in our Orphan- 
age. We are trying to keep him in good physical 
condition. As you know he was not a strong boy when 
he entered, and for that reason we kept him on milk 
diet for some time. He is all right now. 

“We have eighty-two children in our Orphanage now, 
and each child costs us Yen 10.00 (about $4.50 gold) per 
month for food, clothes, and education. Last year 
we added a new dormitory building at a cost of over 
six thousand Yen. 


“By the grace of God, we are getting along nicely 
aud we hope to have one hundred boys in our Orphan- 
age, as we have room for them.” 


We who for years saw neglected beggars on the 
streets of Seoul and listened to their pitiful cries have 
reason to rejoice that now Dr. Oh’s eighty-two orphan 
boys are comfortably housed, receiving Christian in- 
struction and also being taught in the weaving depart- 
ment the dignity of labor. 

To those who have helped to make this Orphanage 
possible the following Bible quotation seems peculiarly 
fitting: 


“Because I delivered the poor that cried and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him, the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me: and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 





Questions and Answers on Korea 


1. Where is Korea? 

Ans. Korea is a peninsula, shaped somewhat like 
Florida, jutting out from the northeast corner of China, 
south of Manchuria and is straight west from Japan. 

2. What is its size and population? 

Ans. Korea has 84,000 square miles or about the 
size of Kansas, and its population is about 20,000,000, 
though almost 3,000,000 of these left the country when 
Japan annexed it and are now living in Manchuria. 

3. What other names have been given to Korea? 

Ans. “The Hermit Nation” and “The Land of the 
Morning Calm.” 

4. Why was it called “The Hermit Nation”? 

Ans. Because it long refused to let the people of 
other nations visit its shores. 

5. When did it cease to be a “hermit nation”? 

Ans. In 1876 Japan made the first treaty with 
Korea; the United States made the second in 1882; and 
soon afterwards treaties were made with other leading 
nations. 

6. What was the result of these treaties? 

Ans. Foreigners were given the right to come in and 
live as merchants or missionaries. 

7. When did Protestant missionaries first enter 
Korea ? 

Ans. Dr. H. N. Allen, a Christian doctor from 
China, treated a member of the king’s family, in 1880, 
and in appreciation the king g. ve permission for mis- 
sionaries to come into the land. 


8. How were the first missionaries treated ? 

Ans. Their lives were in constant danger, and they 
were often attacked, and only the king’s protection 
saved them from death. 

9. When did our Southern Presbyterian Church be- 
gin work in Korea? 

Ans. In 1892, in the city of Seoul. 

10. Who opened our work? 

Ans. Mr. and Miss Tate, Mr. and Mrs. Junkin 
and Miss Davis. 

11. Name the stations where our workers are now 
located. 

Ans. Chunju, Kunsan, Mokpo, Kwangju and Soon- 
chun. 

12. What kinds of work are our missionaries doing? 

Ans. ‘They are engaged in teaching, preaching, med- 
ical and industrial work. 

13. Are the five stations mentioned the only ones 
where our missionaries work ? 

Ans. No, in Seoul and in Pyeng Yang our mission- 
aries are helping other denominations in the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Pyeng Yang, and the Christian 
Literature Society in Seoul. 

14. What does Korea need NOW? 

Ans. The greatest need now is the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and that the work we have may have sufficient 
money to carry it on, and that our Church will send 
enough missionaries to do the work that we have un- 
dertaken in that land, 








The True Story of a Korean Girl 


By MRS. W. B. HARRISON 


“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 


Kingdom of Heaven.”’—Mark 10:14. 


AK-PUN-IE was a Korean girl of 
O about ten years, who came to the 

Mission Hospital in Seoul. The 
bones in each hand and one foot were 
treated for months, but to no effect. Her 
little hands and foot would not heal. 
Finally the doctor knew it was best to re- 
move them. 


This girl was born in a heathen home. 
She did not have toys to play’ with, nor 
books to read, for she was “only a girl.” 
Now, however, she was happy to be a pa- 


thought the child. Oh joy! Yes, she 
could do that, now that she had learned 
to write, but how could a girl without 
hands or money get flowers? For a long 
time she asked herself how. Suddenly the 
answer came, and she decided to write a 
letter. 


Let us read Oak-pun-ie’s love letter. 


Seoul, Korea, 
Mission Hospital, 
The Second Moon, 

And the 5th Day. 





tient in the Mission Hospital where there 
was enough rice to eat, and a nice warm 
floor on which to sit. Best of all, Oak- 
pun-ie was being taught to read, by an- 
other girl patient. Moreover, crutches 
were ordered by the doctor, and like Pollvanna of 
America, a Korean Pollyanna was also made “glad.” 

Feeding this handless child three times daily was 
not an easy task for the Korean nurses. Imagine the 
joy of both patient and nurse when Oak-pun-ie learned 
to feed herself. How could she? 

Listen! 

With a bandage we fastened a Korean brass spoon 
to the stub of her arm and in that way she was able 
to raise and lower the spoon to her mouth. 

“Now,” said the nurses “let us teach this patient 
to write, as well as to feed herself.”” Another bandage 
was brought, and this time a lead pencil was fastened 
to the handless arm. 

One day the Superintendent of nurses was ill, and 
Oak-pun-ie longed to send flowers to the one whom 
she knew loved her first. “I must write a letter,” 





Loving Superintendent: 

I am sorry to hear that you are sick. I 
wish that I could send really truly flowers 
to you, but since I cannot do that, I will 
do the best I can. Please receive these pen- 
made flowers. 

Let me tell you how I learned to recite ever so 
many verses from the Bible. Do you remember the day 
I surprised you by saying, “For God so loved the world,” 
all in English? It was fun to see how surprised you 
looked! Of course I say most of my verses in Korean 
Here is a list of some I have learned. I just cannot 
give them all. John 3:16, Mark 10:14-16, I John 3:1, 2. 
The one I believe I love best is: 

“Behold what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed on us that we should be called the children 
of God.” 

Isn’t it wonderful that we should be called the chil- 
dren of God? 

Your loving, 
OAK-PUN-IE. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection—but 


gone unto that school where she no longer needs our 
poor protection, and Christ himself doth rule. 


(Ask the children to read these verses aloud.) 





Junior Program on Korea, October, 1929 


Catt TO WorsHip—‘Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead 
Us.” (Played softly). 


Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 


Sonc—“Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us” (2nd 
verse). 


MinuTEs AND Rott Catit—Answer with the name of 
a missionary in Korea. 


BUSINESS. 

OFFERING AND SONG. 

Sonc—“We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 
SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 96. 


PrayER—For a blessing on our missionaries in Korea, 
on the children and on the work; that many may 
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be brought to know the Saviour while they are 
young and dedicate themselves to God in service. 
Quiz—-Questions and Answers on Korea. 
Story—The True Story of a Korean Boy. 
Story—-A True Story of a Korean Girl. 
Sonc—“‘We Praise Thee, O God.” 


CLOsE with the Mizpah Benediction. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

To add to the interest of Roll Call, the location of 
the field in which the missionary works may be indi- 
cated on a Map of Korea, also something of interest 
about the work he is engaged in will help. 

The Leader may add more questions to those given, 
or the children may be encouraged to tell what they 
know of Korea and our work. 

To take home: Outline little maps of Korea, locate 
our stations and write on the back a short Scripture 
text. Let these be read at the close of the meeting. 
































The 


MERICA is a land of 
A but one people, gath- 

ered from many coun- 
tries. Some came for love of 
money and some for love of 
freedom. Whatever the lure 
that brought us, each has a 
gift. Irish lad and _ Scot, 
Englishman and Dutch, 
Italian, Greek and French, 
Spaniard, Slav, Teuton, Norse, 
Negro—all have come bearing 
gifts and have laid them on 
the altar of America. 


“All brought their music— 
dirge and dance and wassail 
song, proud march and reli- 
gious chant. All brought 
music and their instruments 
for the making of music, 
those many, many children of 
the harp and lute. 


“All brought their poetry— 
winged tales of man’s many 
passions, folk-song and psalm, 
ballads of heroes and tunes of 
the sea, tilting scraps caught 
from sky and field, or mighty 
dramas that tell of primal 
struggles of the profoundest 
meaning. All brought poetry. 
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HOME MISSIONS 


S. L. MORRIS, D. D., Editor 
101 Marietta Street, 
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MARIAN CONE, Assistant Editor 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Immigrant 


‘All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood 
or wool, silk, stone or metal—rugs and baskets, gates 
of fine design and modeled gardens, houses and walls, 
pillars, roofs, windows, statues and painting—all 
brought their art and handicraft. 

“Then, too, each brought some homely things, some 
touch of the familiar home, field or forest, kitchen or 
dress—a favorite tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, a 
style in cookery or in costume—each brought some 
homelike familiar thing. 

“And all brought hands with which to work. 

“And all brought minds that could conceive. 

“And all bought hearts filled with hopes—stout 
hearts to drive live minds, to direct willing hands. 

“These were the gifts they brought. 

“Hatred of old-time neighbors, national prejudices 
and ambitions, traditional fears, set standards of liv- 
ing, graceless intolerances, class rights and the demand 
of class—these were barred at the gates. 

“At the altar of America we have sworn ourselves 
to a single loyalty. We have bound ourselves to sacri- 
fice and struggle, to plan and to work for this one land. 
We have taken an oath that the world shall have a 
chance to know how much of good may be gathered 
from all the countries and how solid in its strength, 
how wise, how fertile in its yield, how lasting and 
sure is the life of a people who are one, but have come 
bearing gifts from many countries.” 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Former Secretary of the Interior. 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR ASSEMBLY’S 


HOME MISSIONS 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to September 1, 1928—5 months. .$ 97,397.32 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to September 1, 1929—5 months. . 


101,882.69 





Increase for 5 months as compared with 1928.......... $ 4,485.37 


A. N. SHARP, Treasurer. 
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Work for Foreign-Speaking Peoples 


No nation in history has ever had such mixture of populations as 
the United States. The American Bible Society circulates the gospel in 
108 languages and dialects. Representatives of 120 nations and tribes 
are studying in American Colleges and Universities. Approximately one- 
fourth of all the children in this country are in the homes of foreign- 
born which are predominately alien to the Protestant faith. 


NX COOPERATION with the Presbyteries and 

Synods, the Executive Committee is preaching and 

teaching the gospel to the Cubans, Czecho-Slov- 
akians, Chinese, Hungarians, Italians, French, Mex- 
icans and Syrians, and aiding in the support of forty- 
seven workers, fifty-five churches and sixty-five Sunday 
schools, two mission schools and one Theological 
Seminary. 


MEXICANS 


The work for Mexicans is the oldest and most ex- 
tensive of our Foreign-speaking work. It embraces all 
the departments of a fully organized mission enterprise 
from Sunday school to Theological Seminary. These 
750,000 people of alien race and tongue in Texas have 
the challenge of both the Home and the Foreign fields, 
as it is really Home and Foreign Missions in one. 


There are seventeen ordained men, three lay workers, 
five licentiates and seven candidates under the care of 
the Presbytery. There is a total of forty-three or- 
ganized churches, fifty-five Sunday schools and twelve 
other places where regular services are held. During 
the year, 393 new members were received upon pro- 
fession of faith and 165 by letter. These churches 
contributed $1,959 for benevolence, and $11,930 for 
self-support. 


The School for Mexican Girls, at Taft, Tex., and 
the School for Mexican Boys, at Kingsville, Tex., are 
both doing a splendid work. The Spanish-speaking 
Department of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Austin, Tex., has the largest enrollment in its history. 
There are eleven Mexican boys in this Department. 
Some of these young men are preparing to return to 
Mexico, while others will work in Texas. This is the 
only Department in any of our four Theological Semi- 
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Boys at Tex-Mex. with their sheep. 


naries where men are trained to preach to their own 
people in a foreign tongue. 

The Social Center, at San Marcos, Tex., which is 
conducted by the local Mexican church in cooperation 
with the Auxiliary of the American Church, while 
still in the nature of an experiment, seems to be mak- 
ing good progress and special effort is being put forth 
to increase its usefulness. A similar work is being car- 
ried on by the Mexican Presbyterian Church, in Austin, 
Tex., as a branch work of the International Institute. 

CUBANS 

Only a distance of ninety miles separates Florida 
and Cuba. At Key West, the farthest south city of 
the United States, and at Tampa, Fla., only a short 
day’s journey away, there live thousands of Cubans, 
no different from the thousands of their countrymen 
in the land from whence they came. They have the 
same habits and vices and manner of living, and have 


the same need of a gospel of honesty and purity and 
industry. 


At Tampa there is an efficient Cuban Mission under 
the leadership of a native Cuban pastor, assisted by 
workers from the American churches in Tampa. 
Through the influence of this Mission, hundreds of 
young people are being reached every year. 


At Key West a notable work is being done for both 
Americans and Cubans in the same building under 
the leadership of the same minister. An imperative 
need of this church is an adequate building for this 
bi-lingual congregation, as well as for the large num- 
ber of tourists from all countries who visit Key West 
every year. 


ITALIANS 

The principal Italian work of the Executive Com- 
mittee is in Kansas City, Mo., and is maintained in 
cooperation with the Central Presbyterian Church. It 
is known as the “Italian Institute and Central Chapel,” 
with a branch known as the “Northeast Italian Mis- 
sion.” This Mission was organized to meet the re- 
ligious, social and recreational needs of a large Italian 
colony. It stands unique within the bounds of our 
Assembly in its Christian Americanization work among 
immigrant peoples. 


CzECHO-SLOVAKIANS 


The Executive Committee cooperates with East Han- 
over Presbytery in a work for Czecho-Slovakians, at 
Prince George, Va. The following is a quotation from 
a letter written by the pastor: 


“The past year was a good year, both in Prince 
George and at Quinton. While we did not receive 
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What will we do for these? 
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many members into the church at Prince George, we 
did not have any deaths, and instead several babies 
were born; so we feel we are going forward. We gave 
above our apportionment, purchased a piano for. the 
church and painted the manse. 

“Quinton is fifty-five miles distant. I go there once 
a month. There are only six families, but over twenty 
bright children. A splendid young woman, a daughter 
of our elder and a graduate of a Teachers’ College, has 
charge of the Sunday school with the help of a young 
man. They are doing fine work. 

“In Prince George we have now a large group of 
young catechumens taking special instruction before 
they are taken into the church. They all wish to unite 
with the church in the spring.” 

In the Presbytery of New Orleans there is a work 
for Hungarians, French, Italians and Chinese. In the 
Presbytery of Abingdon there is a work for Hun- 
garians. In the Presbytery of Atlanta there is a work 
for Syrians.—Extracts from Dr. McMillan, in Annual 
Report. 





A Vigorous Work God Has Blessed 


By WALTER S. SCOTT, Evangelist 


Mexicans along the frontier 

is arduous, heart-racking and 
often disappointing. Our mission- 
aries do not find it an easy work 
anywhere, but along the border it 
is more difficult, more trying and 
as a rule more ungracious, For 
the most part, the people along the 
Rio Grande are more migratory 
and more uncertain. Living with 
most of them is more precarious at 
the meeting of the waters; fear and 
hunger have crowded them into this 
border land; and if they cross to the 
American side, as many hundreds have done, they 
hesitate to go further. They remain where they can 
enjoy the privileges of a more advanced civilization 
and of an industrial and commercial world that feeds 
the working-man and clothes him better. It gives 
them a sense of security to know that if they must 
cross the river for some reason, they can do so over 
night. 

Owing to these conditions where safety and “the 
wherewithal” occupy their attention largely, living in 
an atmosphere of irreligion and pleasure, it is very 
hard to interest them in things spiritual and eternal. 

Right on the border and in a city that perhaps has 
the largest Mexican population of any city in Texas, 
El Paso, the most important port of entry between 
the U. S. and Mexico, we have had a Mexican Pres- 


MUI Mexicans at work among the 








Rev. Abraham 
Fernandez. 


byterian church for a number of years. For eight 
years it has been in charge of Rev. Abraham Fernandez, 
one of the strongest men in the Mexican ministry. He 
is competent, gentlemanly, a first-class administrator 
and a Fundamentalist to the core. He was prepared 
for the ministry by the late Dr. H. B. Pratt, at 
Laredo, Texas. When he was born his parents were 
already Presbyterians, and members of the Presby- 
terian church at Monterey, Mexico, where Abraham 
was baptized. 

In justice to the men who started this work some 
twenty years ago, it should be stated that it had its 
beginning with the efforts of the late Rev. J. J. Gil- 
christ, supported largely by the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee. After Mr. Gilchrist’s death, Rev. C. 
R. Womeldorf was secured to continue the work. A 
beginning had to be made all over again. A helper 
was given Mr. Womeldorf in the person of a young 
Mexican student, Miguel Peralta. It was this Mr. 
Peralta, after his ordination by the Tex.-Mex. Pres- 
'bytery, who organized the El Paso Mexican Pres- 
byterian Church the first of May, 1910. 

In the eight years in which) Mr. Fernandez has had 
charge of the church and the field the work has been 
prosecuted vigorously and God has greatly blessed it. 
It does not belong to Tex.-Mex. Presbytery and neither 
is it within the Advance Field. It is a Presbyterial 
work under the care of El Paso Presbytery. Mr. 
Fernandez does not only care for the work strictly 
within the city of El Paso, but he also prosecutes and 
develops the work out in the field. Within the city 





Home 
Miasions 


he conducts five neighborhood preaching places. Out 
of the city, he has missions at La Union, La Mesa 
and Mezquite in New Mexico: and in Pecos City, 
Barstow and Big Springs in Texas. He has found 
time to help to prepare three young men who are 
studying for the ministry, members of his church. He 
has recently built and dedicated a chapel at Mesquite, 
New Mexico, which cost something like a thousand 
dollars, only two hundred of which was given by the 
Presbytery. He expects to build a chapel at Pecos 
City soon. 

Mr. Fernandez is highly thought of by the minis- 
ters of the other denominations who are in charge of 
churches or schools in El] Paso. Last year he was 
called on to preach the sermon at the closing exercises 
of the Methodist schools in E] Paso. About a year 
ago he conducted a week of evangelistic services for 
the Methodist church at Juarez, across the river from 
El Paso, at which there were fifty conversions, Dur- 
ing the years he has had charge of that work of our 
Church, he has been privileged to preach ten times in 
five different states in the Republic of Mexico. He 
has been invited to take the pastorate of some 
of the strongest churches in Mexico, but he has 
steadily refused to leave El Paso. He is greatly 
helped by his consecrated wife and most interesting 
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from high school next vear and she has promised her 
father to dedicate herself thereafter to helping him in 
church work. He is also assisted by four valuable 
Presbyterian elders. Two of them are educated and 
most helpful in many ways. The other two are not 
so well educated in a literary way, but they are most 
faithful in the performance of their duties and constant 
in attending the services of the church. The church 
has been greatly developed in the grace of giving. 

On the first of last April, the church reported four 
elders; thirty-five received on confession; three on cer- 
tificate; 130 communicants; 190 Sunday-school mem- 
bers; fifteen adult baptisms; sixteen infant baptisms; 
and $926 total contributions. This is a little over 
seven dollars per member, which is highwater mark 
in the way of contributions. In point of members re- 
ceived on confession, Mr. Fernandez has overaged 
forty-two a year. Is not that a vigorous work, and 
is not God blessing it? 

Shall we not hope and pray that the great Head 
of the Church will raise up many such men as Abra- 
ham Fernandez, who will carry on the glorious work 
of evangelization among the Mexican people, until 
that country shall indeed and truly be “The Land of 
God and Liberty,” as they are fond of designating 
their fatherland? 

Waco, Texas. 





Winning With Funerals 


family. Beatriz, his older daughter, will graduate 
By MRS. O. C. 
¢6¢6C° ENOR, it looks as if we are winning the 


town with funerals.” This remark was made 

to my husband by one of the Seminary students 
of the Spanish-speaking Department as we were re- 
turning home after services one night. The following 
incident occurred after the preaching: 

There waited at the door three men who had at- 
tended the meeting, but were not members of the Pro- 
testant church. The spokesman of the crowd said, 
“We represent the Mexican Fraternal Union of this 
city (a non-sectarian body). Today in the city hos- 
pital one of our countrymen died without friends or 
family; the city was going to bury him, but some of 
us found it out and we have taken charge of the body. 
The undertaker, a Presbyterian, is very generous with 
his services and has given us a liberal discount on 
the needed purchases. We want to know if you will 
conduct the funeral. How much do you charge for 
doing this?” Of course he was told that there were 
no charges, that our ministers are always glad to do 
this. He added, “We like the singing and the beau- 
tiful words that are said at the funerals you have.” 

Many attended the funeral, even though the man 
was unknown to all of them. For the minister, it 
was a wide-open door to preach the blessed promises 
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we have of a hope beyond the grave, and the truths 
of the great, loving, risen Christ, not the dead Christ, 
as their religion has taught them. It is customary 
among the Mexicans to have a service in the home 
at night before the funeral the following day. Many 
are present who have never been inside a church door, 
at least a Protestant one. The minister makes this 
service not only one of consolation and comfort for 
the loved ones, but his great aim is to tell and to 
show the audience what it means for a Christian to 
live and to die. Those of us who have witnessed 
funerals of unbelievers in Mexico can appreciate their 
fear, their agony of mind, their absolute despair when 
death comes into the family circle. We see the great 
contrast of the Christian funeral. There are tears, 
yes, but there is that peace, that submission, that hum- 
ble faith of a child putting his absolute trust in his 
loving Father, and knowing that death is just the 
beginning of that everlasting life with him. 

Some weeks ago one of the students was called about 
twenty-five miles out in the country to conduct a 
funeral. As he was telling us of his experiences, his 


face beamed and he concluded his remarks with, ‘Ah, 
I wish I had a funeral to preach every day. 


It is 
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the best way a preacher has of showing unbelievers 
The Way.” 

As we came down the church steps this afternoon 
during the funeral of one of the most beautiful Christ- 
like characters I have known, an elder in the Mexican 
church, one whose religion was his vital breath, my 
companion recalled an incident that happened several 
years ago while she was calling in their home. His 
wife was insisting that he give up some of his church 
work, for he was so intent, so zealous for the spread 
of the gospel to his people. She said, “I can see him 
vet as he turned and looked at his wife so lovingly and 
made only this comment, ‘I give up some of my work 
that pays for my daily bread, but to ask me to give 
up the work of the church is asking that I fail to 
be about my Father’s business. I cannot do that.’ ” 
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About eighteen months ago, while working in his 
Father’s house, which he loved so, he fell from a lad- 
der and his back was broken. These months have 
been ones of bodily suffering, but a beautiful demon- 
stration to his many friends of how a Christian can 
die. 

There are nearly three-fourths of a million Mexicans 
within the bounds of our Southern Presbyterian Church, 
and most of them have not yet heard the good news 
of a Saviour who died that they might live again. 
We have Foreign Missions at our very door—a great 
privilege, a great task, and a great challenge to the 
whole Southern Presbyterian Church for increased in- 
terest in our institutions that have as their purpose 
Christian leadership among the Mexican people. 

Austin, Texas. 





Tex.-Mex. Institute 


Nore:—Under the supervision of Dr. J. W. Skinner, Ex-Moderator of the General Assembly, Tex.-Mex. 
Institute is one of the greatest schools of our Church—not in numbers, but in useful service and in future 


possibilities. 


In the last number of THE Survey, devoted to Mission Schools, space was lacking to present adequately 


our institutions. 
People. 


Tex-Mex. is being featured in this number as it exists exclusively for Foreign-Speaking 
It is hereby presented by the addresses of the recent graduating class consisting of five young men: 


Abelina Aguirre, of Allende, N. L., Mexico; Pedro Hernandez, Austin, Texas; Ismael Maldonado, San Antonio, 
Texas; Juan Rodriguez, San Luis Potosi, S. L. P., Mexico, and Genaro Tamez, Allende, N. L., Mexico.—The 


Editor. 


Tex.-Mex. and Mexican Young Men 


By GENARO TAMEZ 


T LAST the hour hand of the clock indicates the 
expected hour at which my four companions 
and I, who constitute the Tex.-Mex. graduating 

class of 1929, would realize our purpose in having 
been in this Institution. About six years ago we 
rushed into the student-life campaign of Tex.-Mex. 
After having obtained some victories, and some de- 
feats also during this campaign of constant activity, 
we are about to reach the goal set before us by this 
school. 

From the experience which I have obtained while 
here, I will tell you why I think Tex.-Mex. was es- 
tablished and a few things concerning the general sub- 
ject under our consideration. Every achievement of 
man has been a vision, a dream, before it has become 
a reality, an actual thing by which to benefit human- 
ity. An airplane was a dream in the minds of the 
Wright Brothers. They put forth many efforts towards 
the realization of their dream until flying became a 
real success and no longer only a hope. Thus was 
their dream, and that of the world for centuries, 
realized. 

Likewise, Tex.-Mex. before there existed such a 
thing, was a noble image indelibly impressed upon 
the minds and hearts of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Camp- 
bell. This great vision was embodied in earnest ac- 


tion, resulting in a great improvement of the lives 
of many Mexican young men. 

Every dream should have an explanation. Why 
did Mr. and Mrs. Campbell conceive the vision of a 
Tex.-Mex.? They were Christian missionaries try- 
ing to help the Mexican people in Texas live up to 
the high ideal of Christianity. In order to carry on 
this mission with some degree of efficiency, it was 
necessary for them to have some Mexican young men 
as teachers and leaders for the Mexican churches. 
Sufficient young men of such a type and for such a 
ieadership were not available in Texas. Therefore, 
God revealed to these, His missionaries, the dream of 
a school where Mexican young men might be con- 
siderably educated and trained for leadership, espe- 
cially among the Mexican people in Texas, and now, 
under the efficient administration of our Doctor 
Skinner, Tex.-Mex. begins to see the dawn of a bright 
and promising future. 

There are many advantages offered to young men 
attending Tex.-Mex., four of which I would like to 
state here: First, if it is found out that a Mexican 
young man is willing to pay the price of study and 
struggle for the education that Tex.-Mex. offers to 
him but that he is not well situated financially, Tex.- 
Mex. will give him a chance. Second, the new stu- 
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dent at Tex.-Mex. will more and more realize and 
appreciate the necessity and value of an education as 
the days go by. Third, in Tex.-Mex. the classes are 
not numerically large and the teachers are always at 
hand, willing and able to encourage the student who 
feels that he is being left behind. Fourth, Tex.-Mex. 
is about five miles from town. This, we believe, is 
of much value to us since it is easier for us to con- 
centrate all our energy in that which we are doing. 
For these reasons I believe Tex.-Mex. is in position 
to make the Mexican young man with an indomitable 
will fly with his own wings. 

Never before in our country has there been a greater 
demand for trained men than at just this time; young 
men capable of leading great enterprises. There are 
large opportunities in our country for the educated and 
trained man, but as long as there is a want of capable 
Mexican young men, we cannot hope to raise our coun- 
try to the height of prosperity. 

What is Tex.-Mex.? What has Tex.-Mex. to offer 
to Mexican young men? It seems to me that Tex.- 
Mex. is another name for opportunity. While we have 


* o* * 


been here it has seemed to us as though we have been 
lifted into an atmosphere of high ideals and beautiful 
promises. Tex.-Mex. itself is a sincere expression of 
a high ideal. Since the greatest culture of man con- 
sists in the harmonious and symmetrical development 
of his three natures, namely, physical, intellectual and 
moral, and since Tex.-Mex. spares no efforts in help- 
ing us to develop these three natures, therefore I 
think Tex.-Mex. is an ideal school for many of us. 
We should not, however, expect to attain a very high 
degree of culture in Tex.-Mex.; but if we make the 
most of our chance here, the most valuable thing 
which Tex.-Mex. can impart to us is the inspiration, 
encouragement, uplift, and a keen sense of honor 
which we may absorb from our faculty. This is the 
embodiment of the spirit of Tex.-Mex. If we have 
not absorbed this, we have missed the best thing which 
Tex.-Mex. offers. Is not Tex.-Mex. a well-spring of 
ideals where many a Mexican youth quenches his 
thirst for knowledge? 


Kingsville, Texas. 


The Future of the Young Men Who Graduate from Tex.-Mex. 


By ABELINO AGUIRRE 


future. Only God Himself knows definitely 

what our destiny is going to be. We feel, 
however, that all these years of hard study and 
preparation have given a considerable momentum to 
our life career, and that the reaction of our toil and 
struggles is sure to return and be ours. Also, we 
have learned that an object acted upon by an im- 
pelling force continues to move in the straight line 
of the impulsive force. If a second force strikes upon 
the same object, the direction of the object will be 
diverted from a straight line into a line that is the 
resultant of the two forces. In a modest way, there- 
fore, one may speak of the “Future of the Young 
Men Who Graduate from Tex.-Mex.” | 

Any school is an impulsive force in the life of 
every honest disciple. ‘Tex.-Mex. is a force in the 
life of every student who is willing to pay the price. 
Under this force several Mexican young men have 
secured the high school preparation and have gone 
into other schools. One of them received this year 
his diploma as an agricultural engineer, and others 
have become able teachers. Some of them are now 
teaching in Mexico, others here in Texas. 

Tex.-Mex. awakens the dormant energies and facul- 
ties that have neither objectives nor direction, and 
prepares them to continue in constant motion toward) 
great things. ‘The members of this class are very 
different young men today, as we leave, from what 
we were five or six years ago when we entered this in- 
stitution; things have changed, new ideas have come 


QC *rur a prophet inspired by God can foretell the 


to our minds and to our hearts, higher conceptions of 
life are now ours to verify the truth. 

The class-room work has opened doors into great 
fields of knowledge, not that we have gathered all 
that knowledge, but we know where it is and some- 
thing of its value. We have discovered what history 
offers us how and when and why men and nations 
have fallen and been buried in oblivion, or live and 
make progress. The little knowledge we have secured 
of sciences has made the world new. The world seems 
now a different one. We no longer tread “terram 
communis mater,” altogether blind to what lies in her 
bosom; we no longer breathe air a mechanical mix- 
ture, ignoring its composition, or contemplate the 
world activities without realizing the great forces that 
surround us, or behold the great works of God with- 
out confessing his infinite love, wisdom and power 
and humbly acknowledging how little we know. 

Our studies in the Bible have made the Truth take 
new form and new meaning. They have made our 
hearts tender, broadened our minds, augmented our 
hopes and increased our faith. We came to Tex.-Mex., 
boys; we are leaving Tex.-Mex., young men, changed 
from what we were. Our lives have received here a 
great propelling impulse that will carry us to a bet- 
ter future. We started somewhere. Now we each 
have an objective. 

In this institution we have learned the nobility of 
honest work. We are not afraid and we are not 
ashamed of the hard work that must be done. Great 
and good men have worked hard. They have met 
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difficulties and discouragements and made failures, 
but we know that their greatness lay in the fact that 
they would not remain discouraged or defeated. Out 
of every discouragement they brought forth a smile, 
out of every defeat they got up to fight again. We 
have also learned that it is necessary to have a defi- 
nite objective, something definite to do and then with 
all our energy try and reach that goal. 

So, friends, you that know or have heard of Tex.- 
Mex., in these last hours when we are about to leave 
this school to enter into the school of life, share with 
us of the joy and hope that is in our hearts for reach- 
ing our first goal, and help us with your smile, with 
your love and with your prayers, that we may con- 
tinue forward into greater things. 

A new nation has to come up from ours and we 
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voung men can be its redeemers. ‘That we have to 
meet difficulties is true; that we have to suffer and be 
tempted is natural, for we are like a sailing ship in 
the sea of life. Every port of human pleasure invites 
us to stop and partake of the sweetness and comfort 
of joy. The storms and conflicts of life, the furious 
ocean of destruction, all try to blockade our way, 
threatening with death. But if we do not turn to the 
invitation which would lead us astray, if we deny 
the love and comfort while on our way to success, but 
sail and sail courageously through the stormy sea 
with the flag of Excelsior as our goal and the desired 
port as our haven, next day though dying or dead, we 
shall be found at the port of destiny crowned with 
the laurel of victory and prize of God. 
Kingsville, Texas. 





| Do You 


Sears. 


valuable? 





Ways,” which, is free for the asking? 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga.) 


following two leaflets, 





That, even though it is a bit late, 
formulate plans for the Home Mission Study Class this fall? 

That the textbook recommended for both adult and young 
people’s classes, is “THE CROWDED WAYS,” by C. H. 
(Price 60c. 
of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va.) 

That the Leader’s Helps, by Mrs. E. B. Paisley, are in- 

Price 15c. 
mittee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va.) 
That Dr. Long has prepared a most usable leaflet, “Stewardship of the Crowded 
(Order from Rev. R. C. Long, D. D., Henry 
This leaflet contains suggestions for five devo- 
tionals in connection with the study of the book, “The Crowded Ways.” 

That should you want assistance in formulating plans for your study class, the 
“Why and How We Should Study Missions” 
School of Missions,” (both of which are free) are suggested? 
Sue B. Haley, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Know— 


there is yet time to 


Order from the Presbyterian Committee 


Order from the Presbyterian Com- 


and “The Church 
(Order from Miss 








Spice Box 


1. What are some of the things the Immigrants have 
brought to America? 

2. What is the Home Mission Study Book for this 
year? 

3. Who has charge of the Mexican Presbyterian 
Church at El Paso? Tell something of the 
work he has done. 

4. What preacher travelled 2,703 miles during the 
past quarter? 

5. Where was it said that they were “winning with 
funerals?” 

6. What school is caring for many Mexican boys? 
Who were the founders of the school? Who is 
the President now? 


7. Of what Institution is it said: “In this Insti- 
tution we have learned the nobility of honest 
work ?” 

8. What per cent of children in the United States 
are in the homes of foreign-born? 

9. What is our oldest Foreign-speaking work ? 

10. What institution “stands unique within the boun- 
daries of our Assembly in its Christian Amer- 
icanization work among immigrants ?”’ 

11. Name the Foreign-speaking people among whom 
our Church has a work. 

12. Describe some of the activities of the Italian In- 
stitute. 




















Fresh Facts From Frontier Fields 


able and well-located chapel has just been built 

paid for and dedicated here, and will be a grea 

boon to this flourishing work. Both the local American 

; Church and the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee 
helped liberally in the financing. 


Beeville—Rev. Samuel Ramirez, in charge of the 
Beeville field, has recently completed a remarkable cam- 
paign, in company with his wife and his new Chevro- 
let car. In two months he preached in his outposts 
fifty-four sermons, conducted thirty-two special serv- 
ices, and received seventeen new members, baptizing 
thirteen of them, and also baptizing fourteen children. 
He travelled 2,703 miles in the quarter. 


Corpus Christi—The pastor of this church, assisted 
by Rev. Rodolfo Torres, held special services during 
January, as a result of which thirteen members wer: 
added to the church by confession of faith and baptism, 
and five came in by letter, mostly from other denomina- 
tions. ‘The official force has been increased by the 
election and ordination of two elders and three deacons. 

Lockhart—Recently Rev. O. C. Williamson helped 
the pastor of this church in a week’s meeting, at the 
close of which eighteen members were welcomed into 
the communion of the church, all but five on profession 
of faith. This congregation is engaged at present in 
erecting a chapel. The work has been greatly handi- 
capped since its beginning by the lack of a suitable 
place to worship. 


Houston—This church, along with its younger sis- 
ter, Magnolia Park, is in a very flourishing condition. 
The prayer-meeting attendance has gone as high as 
125, while the building is entirely inadequate for the 
Sunday school and regular preaching services. The 
P contributions are keeping step with the growth in at- 
‘ tendance. An assistant pastor is urgently needed to 
look after the work in Magnolia Park. 


n Laredo—Special services were held in this church, 
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Rev. Rodolfo Torres assisting the pastor, Rev. ‘Tomas 
de Leon. The weather was bad for the entire time 
and the attendance usually small, but four persons were 
received on profession of faith and several others are 
to come in soon. Mr. de Leon had recently received 
nine on profession. 


Mercedes—As a result of a week’s meeting here, the 
pastor, Rev. Rodolfo Torres, being assisted by Rev. 
D. G. Cavazos, four were received on profession of faith 
and some eleven others are to come in soon, after 
receiving further instruction. 


Premont—The work at this little church, after a 
period of disintegration, has begun to grow again, with 
the regular visits and preaching of Rev. Ventura 
Euresti, of Kingsville. 

San Antonio—For three weeks Rev. Elias Trevino 
carried on an evangelistic campaign in this city, giv- 
ing one week each to the “mother church” and her 
two missions. On the closing Sunday night the three 
congregations met together, welcomed eighteen new 
members and celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 


San Benito—Mr. Trevino helped in a week of serv- 
ices here, at the close of which fourteen were admitted 
to the communion of the church on profession of faith. 
These, with others received from time to time, make 
a total of more than twenty who have come into this 
church recently. A mission Sunday school, organized 
some ten miles from San Benito, has grown into a 
membership of more than sixty. A lot has been donated 
for a chapel, which it is hoped will be erected soon, 
and it is also hoped that a church will be organized 
there before the end of the year. 

This church expects to entertain both the Presbytery 
and the Presbyterial, and has also invited the Work- 
ers’ Institute, which is held each year under the auspices 
of the Spanish Department of the Austin Seminary. 

—From The Presbyterian of the South. 
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Young People 
vs. 


Syrian Mission 
By JOHN HOWARD 


RE the young people of today going to the dogs? 

Has the present sophisticated younger genera- 

tion forsaken the things of God, which are the 
real issues of life? Let us see. 

Some twenty odd years ago a small Mission was 
founded for the Syrians by the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia. During this period of 
time many changes have taken place in the historic 
old dwelling house where weekly meetings have been 
held almost continually. The Mission has changed 
hands three times since its foundation. The Central 
Church, meeting with very little success, turned the 
work over to the Home Mission Board of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, in whose hands it gradually died 
until they finally gave it over to the young people of 
the Atlanta Presbytery to hold the last funeral rites 
for the noble inspiration that was twenty years in dying. 

In October of 1927, the young people were facing 
these questions: Shall we let this noble work die and 
give it a royal burial, or shall we put new life into 
the Mission and regenerate its hopes and powers? 
With an old building whose freshest coat of paint was 














Two Syrians in backyard of Atlanta Mission. 
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Five Junior Syrians. 


at least ten years of age, rubbish and filth reigning 
supreme on the interior, and weeds no less than a yard 
high dominating the grounds about the building. 
Which should it be? 


To date, the house has been painted, both labor and 
money being furnished by the young'people; the floors 
are clean; the walls have new paper; the weeds have 
been cut; a library begun; two Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools have been held;.and one delegate was sent to 
the greatest Young People’s Conference ever held by 
Atlanta Presbytery. The faculty is composed entirely 
of young people and their devoted leader, Miss 
Margaret Hoyt, whose faithfulness and never-ending 
devotion to the cause of Christ is a constant source 
of inspiration to all of the young people who work 
with her. 


There has been a wonderful spirit of devotion and 
service to the Mission, both on the part of the students 
and of the young people of Atlanta Presbytery. A 
group of the Syrian girls come to the Mission one 
afternoon each week to help clean the building while 
the young people away from Atlanta show their loyalty 
by sending contributions. One Young People’s League, 
approximately eighty miles from the Mission, had no 
money, so its members picked and sold five dollars 
worth of blackberries that they too might wane a part 
in this interesting work. 


If you are in Atlanta some Sunday afternoon about 
2:30 P. M., and feel you would like to worship for 
an hour with about fifty young people and children, 
come to the Mission on Central Place and find a 
hearty welcome. But, wherever you are, won’t you lend 
us a helping hand by your prayers? They mean so 
much to us! 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Nore:—John is only eighteen years old, but if you 
could visit the Mission some afternoon and see and 
hear him lead the children, you would not wonder 
that it is now an active factor in winning these people 
to Christ. 
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Past Achievements—The Italian Institute 


Kansas City, Missourt 
By REV. J. B. BISCEGLIA 


Pastor—Superintendent 


command to the children of Israel, as it is found 

in Leviticus: “The stranger that dwelleth with you 
shall be unto you as one born among you . . . for 
ve were strangers in the land,” and to the words of our 
Master, which we have adopted for our motto: “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

The Roman creative imagination, among the many 
gods with which it had filled the Pantheon, had placed 
a god with a single head but with two bearded faces, 
one toward the past, and the other toward the future, 
in order to have ever present the triumphs of the past, 
as stimuli to greater achievements in the future; and 
the mistakes, in order to avoid the dangers in the future, 
looking with confidence through the horizon filled with 
mysterious interrogative points, toward the goal for the 
prize. 

Since we, poor mortals, do not possess the faculty 
of looking in both directions at the same time, we must 
be satisfied to look to the past to make an invoice of 
achievements and defeats; and, thus equipped, turn to 
the future to better plan for the conquest of the land. 

The Italian Institute and Central Chapel stands 
unique within the boundaries of our Assembly in its 
Christian Americanization work among the more re- 
cent immigrants, and in its social application of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, which is today and shall ever 
be, the power of God unto salvation. 

During the last ten years, in which it has been my 
privilege to be your co-worker, I have felt God’s guid- 
ing hand, and in spite of man’s failure to appreciate 
the opportunities for Christian service offered by this 
community, and the prophetic assurance which God has 
given us in the success of the past, He has continued 
to bless us in the larger number of people who have 
been blessed by the ministry of this Institution, in the 
number of activities we have been enabled to organize, 
providing almost a program for the entire family, in 
the ministry to many of the needs of the community, 
and in the harmonious relationship which thus far we 
have been able to establish and to foster, not only in 
what used to be a very antagonistic community, but 
between the workers and in their relationship to the 
congregation and the governing bodies. 

Though our chief aim during these years has been 
the spiritual upbuilding of the individual, and the up- 
lifting of our community to the ideals of our Christian 
Republic, we have not lost sight of the most advanced 
social program in so far as the physical equipment has 
permitted us to carry it out. 


In ten years we have received 159 new members, 153 
of these being received on profession of faith and only 


| WOULD reverently call your attention to God’s 





Four Italian Candidates for the Ministry. 


six by letter. These men and women were claimed 
from atheism, indifference, and Romanism, and, in all 
humbleness, I feel that they were twentieth century 
miracles, pure triumphs of the faith. After a most 
conscientious yearly revision of our church rolls, we 
can report at the present an active membership of 160. 
This is only a very small fraction of those in whose 
hearts the seed is bearing fruit. On account of the 
vicissitudes of their work, the Italians are very shifting. 
Many come to us and soon after depart. And the 
number of secret disciples, who come to us by night, 
but because of business reasons, social conditions, per- 
secutions from friends and relatives, or their prospec- 
tive return to Italy, to one of those villages saturated 
with idolatry and superstition, who do not come into 
the open and unite with the Church, is legion. 
Realizing that the potential value of little Joes and 
Johnnies, Marys and Lucys, to the Kingdom of God 
is greater than the actual value of Mr. Black or Mr. 
Jones, we have laid the foundation for a vast pro- 
gram among the children and young people of the com- 
munity. The encouraging result has been a well- 
organized Sunday school with seven departments. In 
1922, we organized a very active Christian Endeavor 
Society, admired and praised by visitors from every- 
where. Recently the Supterintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal work, in Italy, who was a delegate to the 
Quadrennial Conference, visited and preached in our 
church. Upon his return to Rome, he made our young 
people the object of very enthusiastic remarks in the 
official publication of the M. E. Church in Italy. A 
Junior C. E. Society was organized in 1925, and in 
December, 1925, as an answer to our prayerful plan- 
ning of years, my dream for a morning service in Eng- 
lish came true. We have now the unique distinction 
of a congregation, meeting every Lord’s Day at 11 A. 
'M., made up entirely of young people, and a bilingual 
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The Blue Bird Club 


prayer-meeting in which the young people are given a 
very active part. 

Since no agency in the community ministers very 
much, in a wholesome way to the social life of the young 
people, and no encouragement, but open hostility, is 
offered to those young people and children in whose 
hearts we seek to plant the seed, we must provide proper 
incentive that will attract them from cheap shows and 
amusement places, the inertia of indifferent homes, and 
the active antagonism of lying tongues. For the girls 
we have organized those activities which answer bet- 
ter their needs and the aspirations of their homes and 
our Church. We start them with the work of the 
Blue Birds, up through the campfire program into the 
Young Ladies Circle; and, finally, into what I con- 
sider one of our dreams for the near future, the first 
Italian Auxiliary in our Assembly. 


For the boys, we have organized boys’ clubs, baseball 
and basketball teams, a Boy Scout troup, and such 
other boys’ activities as our crowded conditions and 
limited space permit. 

For the mothers, we have organized as an outlet to 
their social instincts, a very promising Mother’s Club. 

In December, 1922, in order to follow up some of 
our people who had moved into the Northeast district, 
we organized a branch mission known as the Northeast 
Italian Mission, with a Sunday school in the after- 
noon, and an Industrial School on Saturday afternoon, 
a boys’ club on Tuesday afternoon, and a girls’ club 
on Friday afternoon. 

In 1924 we started to publish our monthly paper, 
“The Little Messenger,” in Italian and in English, to 
carry into every Italian home a spiritual message, clean 
news and an Americanization program. 

In 1925, we started to send a group of boys to 
camp. In the last three years we have sent an aver- 
age of 65 boys to the Rotary Boys’ Camp, taking them 
away from the Northend to one of the most beautiful 
spots near Lees Summit, under competent leadership 
and surrounded by ideal conditions. 

In the last four or five years we have been sending 
to our own young people’s conference at Hollister, 
groups of young people, wha have been a credit to the 
Mission and to the conference, excelling in many of 
the activities. 

In 1921, we were facing what seemed at that time 
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the Italian Institute. 

a difficult problem, with no immediate solution. The 
well-organized Mutual Benefit Societies of the Roman 
Catholic Church offered to their members a combina- 
tion sickness and accident policy and life insurance 
policy; with written agreements that the members would 
lose all benefits the moment they attended or joined 
a Protestant Mission. This placed those who were at- 
tracted by our preaching, who are invariably from the 
poorer classes, in the alternative of remaining in the 
Roman Church or outside of any church, or facing the 
problem of real need in case of sickness or accident 
of the bread-winner, and the inevitable, burdensome ex- 
penses in case of death. These problems we have 
almost completely solved with the organization of the 
first functioning Italian Evangelical Mutual Benefit 
Society in the United States of America, and the crea- 
tion of our own charity fund. 


In 1921, we secured the service of one of the most 
competent, self-sacrificing men in the medical profes- 
sion, and since that time we have added four physicians 
to our staff, who stand very high in their respective 
specialties. Though we have accepted other cases, our 
aim has remained to minister to the mothers who, 
blessed with many children, have been the victims of 
ignorance, neglect and povety; and to the children, in 
whom potentially, for good or for bad, we see future 
America. 

The evening congregation has been steadily improv- 
ing with its contributions and results with the morn- 
ing congregation have been most gratifying. Our 
morning congregation is about half the size of the 
evening congregation, and it is made up almost entirely 
of young people who are either in school or beginning 
to earn their own living, yet since last April when 
we adopted the envelope system, they are doubling the 
contributions of last year and are fast reaching the 
offering of the evening congregation. While two years 
ago we were contributing only $200.00 to Central 
Church for our support, last year we gave $500.00, and 
this year we plan to give at least $600.00 and hope 
to increase this amount every year. 

The playground has been a real blessing to the com- 
munity. Hundreds of boys and girls who formerly 
had been compelled to play in crowded homes or on 
the dangerous and filthy streets of the Northend, find 
now a clean, wholesome, safe place to play. The play- 
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Vissious 


ground has been of immense help to our Nursery School, 
to our Daily Vacation Bible School and to all our boy 
and girl activities. ; 

A few months ago God, in His infinite providence, 
gave us the unique distinction of taking under the 
care of Presbytery the first two young men of Italian 
extraction in the history and within the boundaries of 
our Assembly. Our Institution is today helping four 
young men through college, three of whom are prepar- 
ing themselves for the gospel ministry. 


We have mentioned only some of the tangible results. 
In that great day, when we shall see face to face and 
true values are revealed and properly evaluated, the 
page that Italian Institute and Central Chapel is writ- 
ing, in transformed lives and in character building, in 
making known Christ and Him crucified to my people, 
will not be among the least in the book of Christ's 
triumphs. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Church Building Among the Mexicans in Texas 
By REV. GEORGE SUMMEY, D. D. 


At noon and sunset the workers 





ISING a great while before 
R sun-up, on a Cloudy, rainy 

March day, and taking a hur- 
ried breakfast in Austin, eight stu- 
dents of the Mexican Department 
of the Seminary, the Superintendent 
of that Department, and the sedate 
Professor of Theology in the same 
Seminary, hied them to Lockhart, 
Texas, thirty-seven miles distant. 
They were armed with saws, ham- 
mers and squares and levels and 
rules, and other rudimentary im- 
plements of the carpenter’s trade. 
They were bound on a mission to 
build a church! And it was done 
in short order! The proverbial 
weather sign, “Rain before seven, shine before eleven,” 
held good, and by the time the amateur carpenters 
reached their job, the clouds had lifted, and the sun 
was shining a fine welcome. Three local men joined 
them, and also Rev. Crescencio Guerrero, evangelist 
in charge of the field at that time. The materials 
for the building were on the ground. The gay com- 
pany set to work, amid laughter and banter, and at 
an hour when the neighbors around about had hardly 
finished their breakfast. ““Cuanto?” “Otro,” “mafiana,” 
and like Spanish words were so often shouted that 
the old theological professor picked up and under- 
stood an entirely new vocabulary. The spirits of all 
were high. Especially stirred by the example and 
activity of the Superintendent of Mexican students, 
Mr. Williamson, big in work as he was big in both 
body and heart, and all working with a will, by night- 
fall they saw the foundations and frame of the church 
ready for the beginnings of its sidings and roof and 
floor. A few days later and these were added. A 
comfortable place of worship now stands as the re- 
sults of but a few days’ work, for the use of the de- 
voted little band of Mexican believers in Lockhart. 








gathered in a Mexican home, where 
several of the ladies had prepared 
most bountiful meals, everything in 
Mexican style, the chili con carne, 
the hottest kind of chili sauce, 
tortillas, and the like being most 
in evidence. The hospitable women 
stood by and watched the hungry 
men put away the viands which 
were all loaded upon the table, 
while some little children, black- 
haired, bright-eyed, and swarthy- 
featured, watched through their 
mother’s elbows and around their 


The Finished Product. skirts. With tortillas for weapons 


of attack upon the hot viands, and 
otherwise most of the company knifeless and fork- 
less and spoonless, the American guests enjoyed the 
novelty of the scene and of the repast, while the 
Mexicans watched with keen interest the combined 
enjoyment and unskilfulness of the Americans. 
Everybody was happy, the hostesses were abounding 
in hospitality, and the day ended with rejoicing. 

The Mexican church of Lockhart numbers thirty- 
eight communicants. Of these nineteen were recently 
received, the result of a fine meeting held by Mr. 
Williamson and Mr. Guerrero. The services of the 
church are conducted by one of the Seminary students 
and by Mr. Williamson, who is now in charge of the 
field, as Mr. Guerrero has moved to the Valley. The 
lot upon which the church was built was generously 
given by Mr. Jordan, a deacon in the American 
church, and is finely located. The cost of the church 
is being borne by the American Bible Class and the 
Mexican congregation. Possessed of a _ substantial 
though plain little building, the church bids fair to 
grow in numbers and usefulness. It has now all the 
elements of prosperity. There is a future before it. 

Austin, Texas. 
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October 
Our Home Mission Study Month 


CTOBER spells “Rally Day” in the Auxiliary, 
O for it is at our October Auxiliary meeting that 

we rally together our forces for service, and re- 
dedicate ourselves afresh to the work of carrying for- 
ward the commission entrusted to us by our risen Lord. 
But October also sounds a call to the special season of 
study of the Home Mission task. The more faithfully 
and intelligently we study during October, the more 
earnestly and effectively will we be able to pray for 
this work during the annual week of prayer and self- 
denial for Assembly’s Home Missions in November. 
(November 17-24). Plan carefully your study classes, 
then work your plan prayerfully, undergirding all your 
work with intercession. 


Tue Text Book AND HELPS 
The Home Mission Text Book for this year is “The 
Crowded Ways,” by Chas. Hatch Sears, price 60c. 
This study follows very naturally our study last year 
f “The Country Church.” There are messages and 


striking challenges in this» book for rural and city 
churches alike. 


The “Leader’s Helps” for this book has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Edward Paisley, and is an invaluable 
asset for every leader of the mission study class. It 
is full of suggestions for the teaching of every chapter. 
When ordering your text book, be sure to order the 
“Leader’s Helps,” price 15c. Order both from The 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 


The “Stewardship of the Crowded Ways” is a leaflet 
prepared by Dr. R. C. Long, containing a series of 
devotional studies on stewardship to be used in connec- 
tion with the Home Mission Study Book. The Assem- 
bly plan for studying stewardship this year is the same 
as last year, through fifteen-minute devotional studies 
in the mission study classes. These leaflets may be 
secured free of charge from the Stewardship Committee, 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





Studying “The Crowded Ways’ at the 


Tennessee Training School 
By MRS. JOHN PARKER 


T THE Tennessee Training School, held at Bon 
Aqua, Tenn., the book, “The Crowded Ways,” 
was used for the Home Mission Study Course. 

Our beloved Mrs. H. L. Cockerham, of Blackey, Ky., 
was the teacher, and the course was one of great de- 
light. She had made a scrapbook to illustrate the 
points stressed in the text, showing how the ordinary 
things of life will fit into this study. The pictures and 
clippings had been cut out of papers and magazines 
and arranged to correspond to the chapters of the book. 
The picture on the front of the scrapbook had many 
buildings, but standing higher than others were six 
steeples, these represented the six chapters of the text. 
This scrapbook idea suggested to all members a prac- 


tical method of presenting interesting facts given in 
this book, by the use of the eye gate. This book might 
be made loose-leaf and different groups appointed to 
illustrate through pictures the chapters of the book. 

Many suggestions for class discussion were offered, 
and topics for special study were given. But one of 
the most helpful features of this class was the use of 
appropriate poems. The last class was closed with 
the singing of the poem printed in the front of the text 
book: ‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life,” using 
the tune of “Sun of My Soul.” This makes a most 
effective close to the study. 

Two of the poems used by Mrs. Cockerham in this 
class are given: 
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The Tennessee Training School, Bon Aqua, Tenn., 1929 


“WITH THE CROWD IN THE Roap” 
’Tis only half truth that the poet has sung— 
Of the house by the side of the way, 
Our Master had neither a house nor a home, 
But he walked with the crowd day-by-day. 
And I think, when I read of the poet’s desire, 
That a house by the road would be good, 
But service is found in its tenderest form 
When we walk with the crowd in the road. 
So I say, let me walk with the men in the road, 
Let me seek out the burdens that crush, 
Let me speak a kind word of good cheer to the weak 
Who are falling behind in the rush. 
There are wounds to be healed, 
There are breaks we must mend, 
There’s a cup of cold water to give, 
For the man in the road by the side of his friend 
Is the man who has learned how to live. 
Then tell me no more of the house by the road— 
There is only one place I can live, 
It’s there with the men who are toiling along, 
Who are needing the cheer I can give. 
It is pleasant to live in the house by the way, 
And befriend as the poet has sung, 
But the Master is bidding us, “Bear ye their load 
For your rest waiteth yonder ahead.” 
I could not remain in the house by the road 
And watch as the toilers go by, 
Their faces beclouded with pain and with sin, 
So burdened their strength nearly gone. 
I'll go to their side, I'll speak in good cheer, 
Pll help them to carry their load, 
And I'll smile at the man in the house by the way 
As I walk with the crowd in the road. 
Out there in the road that goes by the house 
Where the poet is singing his song, 
I'll walk and I’ll work midst the heat of the day, 
And I’ll help fallen brothers along. 


ww 


Too busy to live in the house by the way, 

Too happy for such an abode, 

And my heart sings its praise to the Master of all 
Who is bidding me serve in the road. 


“Gop’s WiLL BE Done.” 
I said, ‘“Let me walk in the fields’’; 
He said, “Nay walk in the town.” 
I said, “There are no flowers there’; 
He said, “No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said, “But the air is thick 

And fogs are veiling the sun”; 
He said, ‘‘And souls are sick 
And souls in the dark undone.” 


I said, ‘But the skies are black, 

There is nothing but noise and din.” 

He wept as He sent me back, 

“There is more,” He said, “there is Sin.” 


I said, “I shall miss the light, 
And friends will miss me they say.” 
He answered, ‘“‘Choose tonight 
If I am to miss you, or they.” 


I plead for time to be given 

He said, “Is it hard to decide? 

It will not seem hard in heaven, 

To have followed the steps of your guide.” 


I cast one look at the field, 

Then turned my face to the town. 

He said “My child, do you yield? 

Will you leave the flowers for the crown ?”’ 


Then into His hand went mine, 
And into my heart came He, 
And I walk in a light divine 
The path I had feared to see. 
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3 Meditation 


“Oh how love I thy law! 

It is my meditation all the day. 

I wilb meditate also upon all thy work, 
And muse on thy doings.” 

For our meditation let us consider some words of our Saviour which remind us 
of our supreme task as his followers, and as we hear him speak through these words 

| from his Book, let us examine our own hearts, confess to him our failures in carrying | 
out his commands and rededicate ourselves to that service to which he has called us. 

“I must be about my Father’s business.” 

“As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 

“T came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

“Come ye after me and I will make you to become fishers of men.” 

“Ve have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain: that whatsoever ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you.” 

“But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and‘in Samaria and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 











“Tarry ye . . . until ye be endued with power from on high.” 
Someone has said: “Christ impresses himself upon us that we may express him 
to the world . . . We are bound in maintenance of our Christian character to do 


all possible for the evangelism of the world.” 
What are we personally doing for the evangelism of the world? Our Church 
has been called to a reconsecration to this, its mission in the world, the giving of the 
gospel to all people everywhere. The first step in our answer is a prayer for a revival 
in our own hearts. Shall we not make this our prayer: 
“In our hearts, in our hearts, 
Send a great revival, 
Teach us how to watch and pray 
And to read our Bible.” 

And then let us join with the Psalmist in this prayer: 

“Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me i 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with thy free Spirit. Then 
will I teach transgressors thy wavs; and sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 






































Our October Calendar 


RALLy Day IN THE LOCAL AUXILIARIES 
Subject of Auxiliary Program: 
“OUR GREATEST ASSET” 

For your program, a special dramatization, ‘“The Church and the Child,” has been 
prepared. It may be ordered from The Department of Woman’s Work, 270-277 Field 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (free). 

Stupy PEr1op—HoME Missions AND STEWARDSHIP 

Text Book: “The Crowded Ways” (60c). Stewardship Studies: “The Stew- 
ardship of the Crowded Ways” (free). 

Prepare for Church Paper Week. 
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A Suggestive Program 
for a 


Closing Review Study 








By MRS. JESSE HEARIN 


(This program may be used at an all-day session 
following the study of the book, “The Crowded Ways,” 
in smaller Mission Study Classes, or it may be adapted 
for use at the closing session of your Church School 
of Missions. ) 


Morning Session 
Tue Crry As Ir Is AND Its SUBSEQUENT NEEDS 


“God Made the Country, Man Made the Town.” 
—Cowper. 
TEACHING OBJECTIVE: To show how the modern city 
comes into existence and how its forces affect its 
people. 
OPENING PRAYER: 
men. 

Thanksgiving—for the possibilities of their lives. 

Petition—for their protection, that they may become 

children of God. 

Sonc: “Savior Like a Shepherd Lead Us.” 

LEADER’s KEyNoTE TALK: “He looked for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God.”—Heb. 11:10. 

DEVOTIONAL PERIOD: “The Task of the Church in 
Its Home.” 
“The Church which is His body”—Eph. 1:22, 23. 
“He is the Head of the Body’”—Col. 1:18. 
Example of Christ—Acts 10:39. 
Example of Disciples—Luke 24:47. 
PRESENTATION of “The Crowded Ways”: 
Author. 2. The Purpose. 

Sonc: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” 
(Premier Songs 203.) 

LEADER READS “The City—What Is It?” 
Crowded Ways—Page 2.) 

Use the following as a single review or as subject 
for a series of short talks: 

1. How the City Came to Be. Note: Interest would 
be given if the history of the making of your own city 
be added to this subject. 

2. Contrast of the City Mind and the Rural, Mind. 

3. The City Perils. Note: This might be made 
more impressive by impersonations of the characters 
found in Chapter ITI. 

4. Growth and Problems of the Suburb. Note: A 
debate, “Resolved that suburban advantages are greater 
than city advantages,” would give form to development 
of this subject. 

SPECIAL Music: “Pass It On.” 

Use the following as points of a talk or as the 

subjects of directed Prayer: 


Praise—for creation of children of 








1. The 


(The 


The City Church’s Challenge. 


(a) To make life of city people tolerable. 
(b) To refuse to accept material advantages as a 
goal. 


(c) To develop resources to meet the competition 
of interests, the antagonism, the conflict, the discord, 
the emotional strain of despair or over confidence, of 
loneliness or of surfeit. 

(d) To help individuals find their lives in fellow- 
ship and service. 


(e) To glorify the potentialities of man’s sonship 
with God. 


Luncheon Period 

Why not bring the idea of the city to the luncheon 
table by using a (pasteboard) city church as a center- 
piece with connecting lines reaching out to the suburban 
churches at the far ends of the table; also to the various 
specific areas of the city where community service of 
the church is needed. These places might also be rep- 
resented by cardboard figures symbolic of the location. 
To introduce the city church’s program in a lighter 
vein and to add a little diversion between courses—a 
telephone system might be imitated (using Kress’ 10c 
phones) between the different areas. Let the conver- 
sations between the city church and various areas show 
the type of social service a city church should render. 
Had you thought of inviting your Pastor and your 
Mayor to this Meeting? 


Afternoon Session 


THE City as It SHOULD BE AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
RESULTS 


“The People are the City.”—Shakespeare. 

TEACHING OBJECTIVE: To determine how a model 
city may be planned and to point out the part the 
Church may have in its physical and spiritual 
making. 

Sonc: “How Sweet, how Heavenly the Sight.” 

Lorp’s PRAYER. 

LeADER’s KEYNOTE TaLK: “I am come that they 
might have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” John 10:10. 

DeEvoTIONAL Periop: The Value of the Individual. 

Based on Luke XV. (a) Thru relationship to God. 
(b) Thru relationship to other lives. 

Serres of Sentence Prayers, that the Church may have 

a new vision of the individual. 
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Sonc: “The Ninety and Nine.” 
SHort TALKS: 
The Relation of City Planning and City Church 
Planning. 
The Task of the Church in Its City-wide Plan. 
Main Steps in Personalizing the City. 
SpeciraL Music: ‘The City Four-Square.” 
Dicussion Pornts: Has my city too few or too many 
churches ? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





October, 1929 


Does my city’s church plan compare favorably with 
the ideal as set out by Dr. Sears? 

Concrete illustrations that redemption of the indivi- 
dual is basic necessity for the redemption of a city. 
Are there any illustrations in my city? What is 
my church doing to help men to transcend their 
environment? Have I any suggestions to offer? 

CLosE with Prayer, “For Our City.” 
(The Crowded Ways—Page 183.) 











The Bible and Social Problems 


By Rev. W. L. Lingle, D. D. 

Is recommended by The Woman’s Department 
to be used as collateral reading by Auxiliary Cir- 
cles in Home Mission Study groups and by in- 
dividuals. 

“The Bible and Social Problems” is the volume 
of James Sprunt Lectures for 1929, delivered at 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. This book sets 
forth God’s ideal for the world, the astonishing 








SPECIAL-EXTRA 


Order all textbooks from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OE PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


social teachings of Jesus, and the Bible’s inter- 
pretation of man’s duty regarding money, poverty, 
war, social reform and family life. 


A NEW STUDENT’S EDITION AT 75c 


Is now available and may be ordered with your 
regular study book, “The Crowded Ways.” 

Remember to order “Leader’s Helps 
Crowded Ways,” by Mrs. E. B. Paisley. Price 
15c. This carries special material for denomi- 
national study and programs. 


for 

















Our Birthday Objective for 1930 


T WILL be of great interest to the women of our 

Church to learn that, by vote of the Woman’s 

Advisory Committee and approval of the Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s Work, it was decided that the 
1930 Birthday Gift should be given to the Cause of 
Ministerial Relief. The entire amount of the Birth- 
day Offering will be held perpetually in the Endow- 
ment Fund of Ministerial Relief, interest from this 
invested fund being used for the relief of widows and 
little fatherless children of ministers and missionaries 
and for women who have served long and well in the 
service of the Church as commissioned lay-workers and 
who are forced to retire without adequate support. 

Realizing how dear the Cause of Ministerial Relief 
is to the heart of our retiring Secretary, Mrs. W. C. 
Winsborough, and desiring to pay a tribute of love 
and honor to the one who was the inspiration and the 
unexcelled leader of the Woman’s Auxiliary since its 
organization seventeen years ago, the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee decided that this fund should be 
known as “The Winsborough Foundation.” It seems 
fitting that interest from a fund bearing the name of 
one who was a child and grandchild of the manse 
should minister throughout the years to come to chil- 
dren of the manse and to those who have given sacri- 
ficially of their service to the Master. 


By action of the Committee on Assembly’s Work, 
the title “Secretary Emeritus” was conferred upon Mrs. 
Winsborough. Thus the women have asked of the 
Assembly the privilege of designating a part of the 
interest from the Winsborough Foundation to be paid 
to Mrs. Winsborough annually. This gives to all the 
opportunity of expressing their love and appreciation 
of this one who has meant so much to the Woman’s 
Work, for as each one makes her love-offering to the 
Birthday Fund next year, she will not only be help- 
ing the worthy Cause of Ministerial Relief, but also 
having a share in honoring our beloved Secretary 
Emeritus, who was herself the originator of the plan 
of Birthday Offerings. 

The 1929 General Assembly expressed its approval 
of the Auxiliary Birthday Offering in the following 
recommendations: 

“That the Assembly approve the Birthday Offering 
of the Department of Woman’s Work and its plan 
of conduct.” 

The Committee on Assembly’s Work also unani- 
mously endorsed the plan as outlined. It is left for 
the women of the Auxiliary to carry out the plan, mak- 
ing their love-gifts the largest ever given, and en- 
deavoring to have every Presbyterial 100 per cent in 
their gifts to the Birthday Objective for 1930. 
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Woman's Work in the Kingdom 


By ANNA A. MILLIGAN 
Educational Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, United Presbyterian Church 


women. Then indeed, the Sun of Righteous- 

ness arose with healing in his wings, and 
gave promise of the time when there would be no more 
curse upon the women and the homes of this old sin- 
cursed world of ours. There had been no place for 
her in any of the religions of the world—no plan of 
salvation for a woman, no hope, no light, no love, no 
joy. Even Judiasm was absolutely inadequate for 
woman’s need. To this day every orthodox Jew is 
required to pray the prayer, and pray it every day, 
“Lord, I thank thee that I am not a Gentile. Lord, 
I thank thee that I am not a slave. Lord, I thank 
thee that I am not a woman.” No wonder the great 
apostle Paul exclaimed in the light of the new life 
that came upon him on the road to Damascus, ‘“There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” 

It was a woman who was last at the Cross and first 
at the sepulchre of our Saviour. It was a woman 
who first received the joyous news after the resurrec- 
tion, “I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and to my God ‘and your God.” It was a woman who 
was first commissioned to carry the gospel message 
of the Risen Christ. He said to Mary, “Go, tell.” 
But for this love for women so manifested to us we 
would never be enjoying all the privileges and happi- 
ness which is ours in this twentieth century in this 
Christian land. But ‘for his love and infinite grace, 
we might be shut up in the seclusion of harems with 
our 100,000,000 Moslem sisters; or given in child- 
marriage with our 150,000,000 sisters of India; or 
suffering the untold horrors of widowhood, as 26,000,- 
000 of those Indian sisters are today enduring; or 
hobbling about on bound feet as some 70,000,000 of 
our sisters in China are doing; or being sold into 
a lifetime of shame in Japan that our brothers might 
be educated or our father’s debts might be paid; or 
living under the bondage of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, degraded and enslaved, as our sisters, every- 
where in this old world of ours are living, where the 
glorious message of love of Christ has not been told. 
It is our privilege to proclaim that message. What a 
glorious privilege! It should be our highest joy to 
tell our sisters in every land of the liberty whereby 
Christ makes his children free. 

Christ ushered in a new day, but it has taken the 
world centuries to realize the fact and it has taken 
centuries for women to learn to walk in that light. 
True, the age of chivalry brought a real refinement; 
expressed a much-to-be-desired sentiment of duty to 
the weak and afflicted, and it exalted woman to a 
place that she had not occupied before, and gave her 
a devotion that was both beautiful and ennobling. 
But the age of chivalry passed away. Such women 
as Joan of Arc, Isabella and Elizabeth were classed 


We Christ came, a new day dawned for 


as unusual creatures which Fate paraded upon the 
stage of life. They had no relation to women in gen- 
eral. If we are to believe the literature of a hundred 
years ago, women were feeble in frame, fainting crea- 
tures, slaves to the social proprieties and aging incredi- 
bly early. 

If we turn to law, we shall find that the first French 
constitution had much to say of the rights of man 
and nothing at all concerning the rights of women. 
In the English-speaking world, the unmarried woman 
alone was recognized as a person. A married woman 
ceased to exist as soon as her vows were said. She 
could hold no property, her personal possessions, such 
as clothes and jewels, belonged to her husband, and 
the guardianship of the children was vested solely in 
the father. The remark attributed to a fond lover, 
“We shall be one, darling, and I will be that one,” 
accurately states the common-law doctrine of woman’s 
rights. It was not until 1848 that the State of New 
York, first to amend woman’s legal status, passed a 
bill giving a woman full control over her property, 
allowed her to engage in business, and made her joint 
guardian of the children with her husband. It is 
almost impossible to believe what is nevertheless true, 
that the legal age of consent for girls was ten and 
twelve years in nearly all the states until 1888. It 
remained seven years in Delaware until 1885. 

In 1684, the Hopkins school of New Haven decided 


to exclude all girls. Until 1825 Boston allowed girls ' 


in Primary schools only. In Philadelphia, it was 
not until 1893 that girl’s High Schools were put on 
an equal footing with the boy’s High Schools. In 
1819, Governor Clinton, of New York, procured a 
government subsidy for Mrs. Emma Willard’s school 
for girls, the first school to teach higher mathematics 
to women. When the first public examination in 
geometry was held, it raised a perfect storm of indig- 
nation throughout the country, and there were those 
who prophesied the dissolution of the family bonds. 
In the face of apparently insurmountable difficulties, 
Mary Lyon succeeded in founding Mount Holyoke in 
1836. Slowly, one by one the most important schools 
have been opening their doors to women, until now 
thera are only a few out of nearly five hundred which 
do not admit women. 

In its educative force on the women of the nation, 
the Civil War overtops all the other agencies. During 
the awful struggle, the women, both of the North and 
the South, received a baptism of power. They were 
forced to organize, and in the management of the great 
commission of raising aid for the soldiers they dis- 
covered the powers of which they and the nation had 
been quite unconscious. It is no accident that it was 
the decade following the Civil War that saw the launch- 
ing of scores of organizations, among them the mission- 
ary societies. There were local Female Cent Societies, 
(Mite Societies, and Female Praying Societies and Dor- 
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cas Societies. ‘They devoted their funds of egg-money 
and rag-money to missionary work on the frontier 
and to the ends of the earth. 

In 1801, there was a society of Congregational 
women formed to which was given the name “Boston 
Female Society for Promoting the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge.” No doubt it was called B. F. S. 
P. D. C. K. “for short.” “The first legacy received 
by the pioneer denominational Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety was given by Sally Thomas. She was a poor 
woman, supporting herself as a domestic servant. Her 
wages never exceeded the pittance of fifty cents per 
week. Out of this sum she had managed to save the 
truly remarkable sum of $345.83, and this she be- 
queathed at her death to the American Board. It is 
doubted whether, in all its wonderful history, that board 
has ever received a more glorious or more blessed 
legacy. By it, plain Sally Thomas, ‘the hired girl,’ 
entered into the elect company of Mary with her box 
of spinkenard, very precious, and of the widow who 
dropped her mite into the treasury.” 

The first women to realize the advantage of the 
denominational board were the Congregational women. 
There was a great deal of opposition in influential 
quarters but the women continued their agitation, aided 
by the missionaries who knew the terrible need on the 
foreign field, and by the broader-minded of the brethren 
at home who had not the fear of one of the early pas- 
tors, who always attended the woman’s missionary 
prayer-meeting because, as he said, “You never can 
tell what these women might take to praying for if 
left alone.” 

The women of the Presbyterian Church organized, 
in 1870, the Episcopal in 1868, the Baptists in 1869 
and all other denominations have fallen into line, the 
United Presbyterian organization being effected in 
1883. In fact the women of the churches were doing 
the misssionary work of the denominations, a truth 
put by one of the Edinburgh Conference speakers in 
1910 in these words: 


“In the world’s broad field of missions, 
In the bivouac of life, 

You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife.” 


It was in response to an appeal for help that the 
women of Great Britain and America organized for 
work in the Kingdom, and now women find them- 
selves undertaking and doing work which they had 
never dreamed possible there in the early days. It was 
real need which called forth the organization of the 
United Presbyterian women. From the year 1834, 
when the first Allegheny society was organized, there 
has been steady growth. In 1875, Mrs. S. F. Hanna, 
of Washington, Pa., went before the General Assembly 
with a memorial for the grouping of the congrega- 
tional societies into Presbyterials. Allegheny Pres- 
byterial stepped into the arena in 1878 with a con- 
stitution and a call for missionary volunteers. The 
suggestion was given that the women form their own 
board and “tag their own $5 bills.” Therefore four 
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women formed themselves into a committee to call 
the women of the Church together. These women were 
Mrs. Fulton, Mrs. Campbell, Miss Pressly and Miss 
Conner. A goodly company gathered at their call, 
and the “Woman’s General Missionary Society” was 
organized. At the Xenia convention in 1885, the 
charter for the Woman’s Board was rejected, but 
passed at the meeting of the next year. After some 
discussion and many fears, the support of the ten 
unmarried women missionaries of the Church was 
turned over to the “Woman’s General Missionary So- 
ciety.” All unsolicited, the Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion granting the right of the floor of the Assembly 
to the women every year. The Methodist women later 
secured that right from their Assembly, but only after 
earnest effort. 

A few years ago the U. P. Church was facing the 
possibility of an order to retrench. It was noised 
abroad that the utmost had been done and still we 
had fallen short of our mark. And so Mrs. Clokey, 
of Springfield, Ohio, suggested that the women give 
a thank offering to the Lord for all His gracious bene- 
fits, bestowed upon them. The women of the Church 
were appealed to for an additional gift of a dollar 
each, over and above all regular contributions, as an 
expression of gratitude. In six weeks the $6,000 had 
been contributed and the crisis was passed. Since that 
time, the Thank Offering Service has been an annual 
service. Our sisters in Indian and Egypt adopted this 
beautiful service in their worship of the King and 
have contributed a large amount of the total amount. 

As early as 1886 steps were taken to secure a 
woman’s magazine. The space in the Church papers 
given over to the women was insufficient for the mes- 
sages and reports which the zealous women were 
anxious to lay before the denomination. The Woman’s 
Missionary Magazine became a reality in 1887. Ten 
years later, the Junior Magazine was considered neces- 
sary, and both are living and thriving today. The 
Woman’s Missionary Magazine is now a sixty-eight 
page magazine, copiously and beautifully illustrated. 
It presents correspondence from missionary sources 
and, messages from the best minds of the United Pres- 
byterian denomination and from many outside of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

To those of us who have had any part in this 
work it has been a cup of blessing, full and running 
over with divine favor. We rejoice that His infinite 
mercy has allowed us to accomplish so much, and we 
are humbled before Him because we have not done 
more. 

[Epitor’s Nore:—The above article is a portion of 
the address given by Miss Milligan, at Montreat, dur- 
ing the Auxiliary Training School this summer. For 
lack of space, it is not possible to print her address 
in full. At the close of her message, she gave several 
most impressive illustrations from the mission fields 
which formed a striking challenge to all the women 
who heard her, for these made them realize afresh 
what Christ had done for womanhood. Many of the 
women who heard this address asked that at least a 


part of it be printed in THe Survey. Due to the 
courtesy of Miss Milligan, this has been made possible.] 





